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ABSTRACT 

This book consists of working papers presented at the 
national child care conference and is intended to rejuvenate interest 
in the child care agenda for the 1990s. The first paper addresses 
child care policy and its relationship to child and family poverty, 
and child care and its connection to economic and labor force 
strategies. The second paper examines creating a child care system 
within the framework of a market delivery model, and the roles played 
by the federal and provincial governments in creating a national 
child care system. The third paper describes current provincial, 
territorial and federal child care funding programs and policies, 
discusses why Canada does not have a publicly funded child care 
system, and makes recommendations for change. The fourth paper 
discusses what is needed in a comprehensive child care system and 
illustrates how services can be delivered and coordinated. The fifth 
paper explores common characteristics of child care staff, examines 
current work environments in child care settings, and suggests policy 
directions. The sixth paper emphasizes the importance of a national 
child care strategy in relation to the commitment to the equality of 
women. The seventh paper provides an overview of the experiences of a 
company involved in child care and other work and family issues. The 
last paper examines the role of private community based non-profits 
in a national and public system of child care. Information on 
membership application xnd publications for the Ontario Coalition for 
Better Child Care Network and lists of Briefs to the Ontario 
government and the Federal government are provided. Most papers 
contain references. (BAG) 
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his book is the result of a collection of working papers that were presented at 
M the national child care conference, Putting the Pieces Together: A Child Cswe Agenda 
for the 1990$ that took place in Ottawa from October 15-19, 1992. The conference was co- 
sponsored by the Canadian Day Care Advocacy Association and the Ontario Coalition for 
Better Child Care. 

Over the last decade, the two co-sponsoring organizations have developed a common 
set of principles upon which their child care policy positions are based. These principles 
served as the core assumptions for these papers. The assumptions are that child care should 
be: 

• Universally accessible. All children, regardless of ability/disability and all fami 
hes, regardless of income, work status or region of the country should be entitled 
to high quality child care; 

• Publicly funded. Government should contribute a substantial portion of the 
funds required to operate a system of high quality child care for all children and 
families; 

• Comprehensive. Canada's families, children and communities have diverse child 
care needs. To meet these needs, a coordinated, flexible range of options, planned at 
the local community level, should be availably 

• High quality. Child care programs should reflect the best available knowledge about 
child development To achieve high quality, child care services should be well-regu- 
lated and non-profit Child care staff should be paid to reflect the education required 
and the importance of the work. 

The book. Patting the Pieces Together: A Child Care Agenda far the 1990s is 
intended to animate a rejuvenated child care agenda for the 1990s. Until all Canadian 
children and families have access to appropriate, publicly-funded, high quality, well-regu- 
lated, non-profit child care, this agenda will be carried forward at every opportunity. 
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Child Care in a Public Nicy ContexT 
Martha Friendly 

1 Introduction 

1 Child Caro and Child Poverty; Policy Issuos 

The current situation 

The official story: Canada's children and public relations 

Offidal action: the impact of federal policy on children 

Government initiatives specific to children 

Child care is an essential component of a strategy to fight child 

poverty 

Child care: for children, families, women and the society 

Why current child care policy doesn't work for poor children 

What is needed to make child core part of a 

strategy to fight child poverty? 

Universality: a key element in child core policy 

1 0 Child Caro and EcotMmIc Strategy 

The current situation: labour force needs, prosperity and 
competitiveness 

Why high quality child care must be a key 
component of economic strategy: Short and long-term rationales 
Current child care policy: why it doesn't work to support the 
economy and labour market 

What elements are needed to make child care port of an 
economic and labour force strategy? 



13 Summary 
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uring the last ten years, there has been a prolonged, intense debate about child 
care policy in Canada. Child care advocates, policy makers and others with an 
interest in child care have debated issues including universality, privatization and the role of 
government as they pertain to child care. Parents with young children in all regions of 
Canada continue to endure stress and difficulty as they struggle to balance the care of their 
children with work, study, job training or other responsibilities. 

Public policy related to other issues has a profound relationship and interaction with 
child care policy. This paper is divided into two sections, each addresses one of these intersec- 
tions of policy: 

1. Child care policy and its relationship to child and family poverty; 

2. Child care and its connection to economic and labour force strategies; 

Each section describes the current situation as well as how and why child care doesn't 
work and how child care is essential to improve the situation* 

Overall, the paper discusses four key points. First, poor children are poor because their 
families are poo^ child poverty can only be eliminated by eliminating family poverty. Sec- 
ond, employment is integral in a strategy to eliminate child poverty and parental employ- 
ment is conditional upon reliable child care. Third, creative, realistic plaiming for Canada's 
economic renewal must incorporate a systematic child care component 

CHILD CARE AND CHILD POVERTY: IK>LICY ISSUES 

...that this House express its concern for the more than one million Cana- 
dian children currently living in poverty and seek to achieve the goal of 
eliminating poverty among Canadian children by the year 2000 (Motion 
introduced in the House of Commons November 24, 1989 by the Honour- 
able Ed Broadbent Passed unanimously by all parties). 
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The Current Situation 



The 19805 were not good years for taany of Canada's children* Despite a period of 
economic growth in the mid-1 980sy the number of poor children rose so that even before the 
recession began in the late 1980sy almost one million children under 18 years were poor 
(Kitchen et al, 1991). Indeed, the same proportion of children, 17%, Uved in poverty in 1990 
as in 1980 (Axworthy, 1991). 

These figure" do not include aboriginal children whose living conditions, health, 
access to social ser..^ and future opportunities are infinitely more dismal than those of 
non-aboriginal children. The Assembly of First Nations has pointed out that registered 
Indian children are more than 2.5 times as Ukely to be poor as non-aboriginal children 
(Standing Committee on Health, Widiare, Social AfiRurs, Seniors and the Status of Women, 
Subcommittee on Poverty, 1991). 

How poverty is measured is often controversial As a Senate committee studying child 
poverty noted: 

"A great deal of imprecision sunounds the definition and the measurement of pov 
erty in Canada and elsewhere... The measure of poverty most frequently used m 
Canada...is the Statistics Canada LICOs. Statistics Canada does not refer to these 
figures as poverty Unes but indicates that people living below these Unes can be said 
to be Uving in stressful circumstances. Most social poKcy analysts refer to the UCOs 
(low income cut-ofBi) as poverty lines" (Senate of Canada, 1990). 

This report generally assumes the definition of relative child poverty that the Child 
Poverty Action Group uses: 

"People are poor when they lack the resources which give them access to the 
goods and services available to most other people and which have come to 
be accepted in their society as basic to a decent standard of Uving" (Kitchen 
ctal, 1991, pg. 21). 

Since the beginning of the 1990s, the issue of child poverty has rcgulaily been in the 
pubUc eye. High unemployment, growing welfare rolls and families witH young children 
who use food banks have become a regular feature of Canadian life. Significant and growing 
social inequalities have placed at least one of every six Caiudian children at risk through 
poverty. 

Children are poor because their famiUes are poor. Children Uving in famiUes led by 
a single parent (usually the mother) are especially vulnerably in 1988, 58% of children Uving 
in single parent families were poor (Kitchen et al, 1991). 

Parental employment has a significant impact on family living standards. Where there 
are one (either in a single parent or two parent family) or two working parents, and whether 
they work fuU or part-time are factors which have a vital impact on fianily income. Whereas 
famiUes with no earners had a poverty rate of 75% in 1987, only 22% of famiUes with two 
full-time earners were poor (Kitchen et al, 1991). 
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A 1991 House of Common's Subcommittee report on Child Poverty concluded that 

• the number of earners in a household is a critical factor which 
differentiates between poor and non-poor households; and 

* the recession's impact on famiUes would have been even greater than it 
has been, were it not for the prevalence of two-income families (House 
of Commons, Standing Committee on Health, Welfare, Social Affairs, 
Seniors and the Status of Women, Subcommittee on Poverty, 1991). 

A comprehensive 1991 report on child poverty m Canada pointed out <^^at: 

"... lone parent families (are) at a tremendous disadvantage in terms of escap- 
ing poverty. Full time employment of the single parent is crucial for the 
protection of children from poverty^" (Kitchen et al, 1991, pg.19). 

The Offfficiol Stoiy: Ccenada's Children and Public Relations 

Canadian poUtidans wear their hearts on their sleeves when it comes to children. In 
1989, all Members of the House of Commons supported Hd Broadbcnt's resolution to adopt 
a goal of eradicating child poverty in Canada by die year 2000. 

In 1990, the Prime Minister co-hosted a high-profile World Summit for Children at 
the United Nations in New York. The Summit was organized to promote the United Na- 
tion's Convention on the Rights of the Child which Canada had been active in drafting. The 
world leaders who participated issued a World Declaration on Children which committed 
them to attempting to eradicate hunger and malnutrition, enhancing children's health, work- 
ing on a global attack on poverty and ensuring children's well-being while promoting eco- 
nomic growth (World Sxmimit for Children, 1990). The world leaders agreed to prepare 
national action plans to put these aims into practice. 

The afore-mentioned 1991 House of Commons Sub-committee report stated: 

The Sul>Committee is of the opinion that poverty among Canada's chil- 
dren is unacceptable and must end" (House of Commons, Standing Com- 
mittee on Health, Welfare, Social Affairs, Seniors and the Status of Women, 
Subcommittee on Poverty, 1991, pg. 65). 

The same report discussed topics related to child poverty including: primary preven- 
tion and intervention; housing; income adequacy; job creation; the tax and transfer system; 
and child care. It asserted that the federal government p>ossesscd the political will to address 
the issue of child poverty and made many recommendations about how improvements might 
be achieved. 

Most recently, the federal government issued its formal response to commitments 
made at the World Summit for Children. Like many other documents pertai '^ng to chil- 
dren, Canada's Plan of Action identifies economic security as an important issue and states 
that family employment is the principal means by which children achieve economic security 
(Government of Canada, 1992). The governments announcement of its Plan of Action stressed 
a belief that children matter. 
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Official Action: The Impoct of Federal Policy on Children 



Action towards eradication of child poverty appears to be superficial or rhetorical at 
best Indeed, it can be argued that some federal government initiatives have moved in a 
counter direction, that is, to deepen sodal and economic inequalities in Canada and to 
weaken the situation of many Canadian children and their families. 

The impact of high interest rates and the free trade agreement, as well as specific 
regional conditions, have driven families in numbers unprecedented since the Depression 
into unemployment Erosion of unemployment benefits has compounded the problem of 
job loss for many family wag&eamers; the National Council of Welfare has pointed out that 
many of the unemployed are now being forced onto the welfare rolls by changes which thr 
federal government has made in the unemployment inmrance system (National Council of 



Minimum wages rates are no longer adequate to support a family, and progress to- 
wards legislated pay equity for women has been slow. Consequently, many wage-earning 
parents cannot earn enough to keep their families out of poverty and the ranks of famiUes 
who can be considered working poor have swelled* 

Tax reform has shifted the burden of taxation to middle and lower income Canadi- 
ans, especially fimiilies with children (Battle, 1990). Simultaneously, the federal government 
has limited its transfer and cost-sharing payments for provincial health, post-secondary edu- 
cation, and social welfare programs. In 1990, the federal cap on the previously open-ended 
Canada Assistance Plan has held Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia to a 5% annual 
inacase for five years, abrogating a contractual agreement between federal and provincial 
govenmicnts* 

The impact of the CAP ceiling on the three provincial govenmients has been fel; 
acutdy as social service budgets have swelled in response to the recession and economic 
restructuring. The cap appears to have had a significant impact on the expansion of regu- 
lated child care. 

In 1991, child care supply grew at the slowest growth rate since 1978, dropping to an 
inaease of 2.95% (compared to an inaease of 7.65% the previous year). Health and We^ 
fare's figures suggest that the very low rates of child care growth in Ontario and Alberta, tWo 
of the three capped provinces, account for the low national growth figures (Health and 
Welfare Canada, 1992). 

Critics observe that cuts in federal transfers to the provinces through the Established 
Programs Financing Act for health care and post-secondary education, not only transfer the 
cost of providing these programs to provincial governments, but also constitute a serious 
attack on Canada's national health care system and on the principle of universality (Rachlis, 
1991; Gray, 1991). 

Observers of social policy comment that a silent revolution has occurred during the 
Conservative era, not only in the content of Camdian social policy but in the proc^ which 
makes it Sin^^ 1984, the federal government department which has most influenced social 
policy changes has not been Health and Welfare but Finance (York, 199% National Action 
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Committee on the Status ofWbmcn, 1992). The major social policy initiatives of the Mulroney 
government - transfer of costs to the provinces, de-indexation of benefits, erosion of transf'^r 
payment schedules, and the principle of universaUt/s abandonment - all have followed a 
scenario which the Finance Department created, and its Minister directed. 

This shift has been executed through a scries of enigmatic maneuvers which have, 
from the general publics perspective been largely hidden, buried in complex schedules and 
negotiations and, therefore; essmtially silent Yet diis shifts loogtemi impact on rianarltan social 
policy will be extremely .significant, radicsd^ changing the nature o£ sodal program- ossthenaticm* 

These policy directions may appear to be related to child poverty and child care only 
in a. secondary way. However, they are intimately connected to the deepening gulf between 
rich Canadians and poor Canadians. As a sizeable segment of Canadian families with chil- 
dren have a smaller share of the coimtry*s wealth and services, the maimer in which their 
children are affected is too profound to be assuaged by superficial solutions. 

Government Initiatives Specific to Ciiildren 

Several recent federal initiatives have been specifically concerned with children and 
child poverty. The 1992 budget included an aimouncemcnt that the universal Family Allows 
ancc would be repealed and converted into a new targeted Children's Benefit and, almost 
simultaneously, the federal government announced the death of plans to introduce a na- 
tional child care policy. 

In the spring of 1992, the federal government released a Plan of Action, Canada^s 
response to its international commitments made at the World Summit on Children. It 
included: 

• illness, injury and death; 

• written materials to promote children's health; 

• an injury awareness campaign; 

• mental health promotion in aboriginal communides; 

• grants to address the needs of high risk children; and 

• a Child Development Initiative to prevent developmental 
risks in the early years (Govenmient of Canada, 1992). 

Many groups and individuals who work on children's policy were generally unenthu- 
siastic about die Plan of Acdon, negadve about the Family Allowance's repeal and dismayed 
at the end of plans for a national child care policy. Objections to the universal Family 
Allowance's repeal included concerns about a fi-ontal attack on the principle of universality, 
and about the targeted benefits inadequacy, as a means to combat poverty. Indeed, witnesses 
before the Legislative Conmiittee on the new Children's Benefit pointed out that die benefit 
would shrink even fiirther in the next few years because it would no longer be indexed to 
inflation* Critics of the Family Allowance's conversion fiequendy mentioned the vital 
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imjportance of including child care in a strategy to combat child poverty (Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings and Evidence of the Legislative Committee on Bill 080, 1992). 

Child Care is An Essential Component of a 
Strotegy to Fight Child Poverty 

There is httle disagreement about the important role child care can play in an effective 
strategy against child poverty (Child Welfare League of America, 1991). Child care is an 
essential family support service and has both short-term and long-term implications for poor 
children and their fiunihes. 

The short-term imphcations of child care for child poverty are related to parents* 
access to employment, education and job training. Child care can help poor famihes reduce 
welfare dependence, or raise the family income of the working poor from below the poverty 
line by allowing a single or a second parent to work or to work full, rather than part-time. 
Without access to reUable child care, parents of young children cannot go to work, school or 
participate in job training in order to leave the welfare and unemployment rolls. 

The long-term implications of child care are associated with child development Qual- 
ity is the key to the impact of child care on children's development A substantial body of 
well-conducted research suggests that although high quality child care is an asset to children's 
development, poor quaUty care can be detrimental, even over a period of years (for recent 
reviews of this Utcrature, sec Doherty, 1991, 1992; Hayes et al, 1990; Howes, 199{>, Phillips & 
Howes, 1987). 

High quality child care is a positive influence on the development of children from all 
social classes. In addition, it has demonstrated success as a preventative program for poor 
children (Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services, 1989). High quality child 
care and early childhood education fosters optimal development and strengthens the school 
performance of disadvanuged children (Lazar and Darlington, 1982; Gullo, 1990). 

The Ontario Child Health Study recognized the importance of expanding: 

''quality child care programs as a preventative measure against poor school 
performance and emotional and behavioural problems, particularly for poor 
children, regardless of whether their parents are working" 
(Offord et al, 1989, pg. 20). 

It is paradoxical that children from disadvantaged families, who stand to benefit most 
from high quahty child care, are least likely to get it Research indicates that funilies who are 
more disadvantaged (more poorly educated, lower-income, or more stressed) are more hkely 
to choose poorer quality child care (Goelman & Pence, 1987; Phillips, 1987). 
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Child Care: For Children, Families, Women and the Society 



Child care programs which are provided to give disadvantaged children a head-start 
are often only part-day programs. This approach treats child care as a program with only one 
target group, children, and may fail to meet working parents* needs for alternative care. 

Child care is, in fact, a basic service which can serve several target groups simultane- 
ously. For child care to be maximally effective, all the target groups - children, families, 
women and the broader society - must be considered. A part-day head-start program may not 
be useful to a family which needs full-time child care in order to participate in education, job 
training or employment For them, a part-day, rather than a fuU-day program may mean diat 
they must remain at home and lose out on opportunities to participate in the workforce or 
job training. Or, children who are getting a head-start for part of the day may be in a poor 
quality child care arrangement for die rest of the time while their parents work. 

If child care is to benefit the larger society by alleviating the costly effects of poverty in 
both the shr^ and loogtom, the fit between the needs c£ 
matcL 

Why Current Child Care Policy Doesn't Work for Poor Children 

Canada's main federal child care funding scheme, the Canada Assistance Flan, is tar- 
geted to poor families. However, this scheme is ineffective, even for the poor for whom it is 
intended. 

H e Canada Assistance Flan's child care provisions treat child care as a welfiire service, 
providing fee subsidies for families in need or likrly to be in need. However, it actually assists 
only a Umited number of cUgible families with their child care fees (Cleveland, 1987). 

The Canada Assistance Plan, the only federal scheme which pays for child care for poor 
families has been curtailed. By comparison, the Child Care Expense Deduction from income 
tax, which is most advantageous for higher income families, has been expanded - from $2000 
in 1984, to $5000, in 1992. 

Until 1990, federal spending through the Canada Assistance Plan was open-ended; 
only the provinces imposed Umitations. As noted earUer, the federal government has now 
capped the Canada Assistance Plan so that, since 1990, both federal and provincial govern- 
ments have limited CAP spending for child care. 

Fee subsidies are provided at the discretion of provincial governments who limit CAP 
child care spending in a number of ways. First, in some provinces, even low income families 
who are fully cUgible for subsidies must pay hefty surcharges amounting to several hundred 
dollars a month. Second, other provinces have many more income-eUgible famiUes than 
available subsidies; resulting in long waiting lists for available subsidies. 

Third, the incomes at which famiUes are ehgible for subsidy vary enormously by 
province. The provinces use income levels lower than the relatively generous levels up to 
which the federal govenmient will pay 50% of child care costs. (Childcare Resource and 
Research Unit, HaJth and Welfare Canada, 1992). For example, the federal government 
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currently would allow a family (1 adult, 1 child) earning up to $45,504 net to be subsidized. 
However, Prince Edward Island and the Yukon, respectively, restrict subsidies to families 
earning less than $10,080 and $18,552 (Health and Welfare Canada, 1992; Childcare Re- 
source and Research Unit,). These provincial limitations mean that, in fact, no province has 
ever made full use of federal dollars for assisting low income families with child care through 
the Canada Assistance Plan« 

Canada's funding arrangements are clumsy and ineffective mechanisms for develop- 
ing and maintaining child care services. Consequently, appropriate high quality child care is 
not available in much of Canada* Indeed, the increase in tie number of children whose 
mothers arc in the labour force has been much, much greater than the increase in the number 
of regulated child care spaces over the past decade (Friendly, Rothman and Oloman, 1991). 

Most poor families and children, like other Canadians, find it difficult to get appro- 
priate child care services. Poor £unilies, however, face added disadvantages in affording child 
care. Those who cannot get fee subsidies, or those who must pay high surcharges above the 
subsidies are unlikely to have the money to pay out-of-pocket for regulated or even unregu- 
lated care. 



Child Care : Part of a Strategy to Fight Child Poverty 

Several elements arc needed to make child care part of an effective strategy to combat 
child poverty. First, if child care is to be accessible to low-income famiUes, and to be of good 
quality, substantial public funding is a basic need. Second, poor families* varied needs for 
fiill-rime, part-time, group and fiimily day care, and other services for children from 0-12 
years of age, like higher income families* needs, can only be met through a flexible, compre- 
hensive system of child care and related family policies. Third, as pointed out earlier, child 
care services must be of high quality, if they are to meet children's developmental, educa- 
tional and quality-of-life needs. 

That these three elements are essential has been well documented. The need for a 
fourth element, universality, is less obvious but equally pivotal 

Universality: A Key Element in Child Care Policy 

Generally, Canadian health, social and educational programs have been developed as 
universal programs. A debate has now arisen about whether universality is possible and, 
indeed, desirable. Critics of universality suggest that targeting social programs is an effective 
way to curtail costs, ¥^ile still providing aid for the needy. Others argue that the concept of 
universality makes both social and economic sense; and, that savings gained in cutting back 
government programs to make them selective or targeted, rather than inclusive or imiversal 
are, in fact, false economies (Muszynski, 1992). 
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Sodal programs involve no consistent definition of xiniversality. In Caiuda, however, 
the term universally accessible child care has been consistently used to signify: 



situation in which all families, regardless of income, employment status 
or region of the country would be able to use an appropriate child care 
service. ../accessible'' child care means that appropriate services would be 
both available and affordable to families; that is, families could pay fees 
geared-to-income." (Canadian Day Care Advocacy Association, 1936). 

There are a number of reasons why child care services should be accessible to all 
children or families, not just to those selected according to their parents* incomes: 



1. Targeting social programs to the poor leaves them unprotected against changes 
in governments, social climate and swings in the economy because they lack 
the support from a range of social classes needed to sustain them during dif^ 
ficult times; 

2. Universality can be an important foundation for a non-stigmatizing preventa- 
tive, rather than remedial, approach; 

3. Educational and child development research demonstrates that integrated 
programs are more developmentally and socially effective for targeted groups 
than segregated, ghettoized or streamed program^ 

4. Policy which focuses on the access of only poor children to high quality care 
consigns many other children to the negative effects of poor quality experi- 
ences. Doherty observes that: 



^It would be ironic to provide compensatory preschool 
programming for children from family backgrounds 
which place them at environmental risk and allow middle- 
class children to suffer delayed development as a result of 
being in poor out-of-home care" (Doherty, 1992, pg.43). 



5. Working and middle dass families, like poor families, caxmot afford the full 
cost of high quality child care. A child care policy which provides public funds 
to assist only the poor with access to child care is inequitable, and unfair to 
these families who bear much of Catuda*s tax burden; 

6. Canada has a long-established tradition that children's benefits are an 
acknowledgement of the societal value of child-rearing, and an indication that 
society, as well as parents, should share its costs. 
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The cost of a system of high quality child care for all families who want it, or need it, 
is daunting for officials in pubUc office who tend to think in terms of short-term expendi- 
tures, not long-term benefits. However, attaining a system of child care for all children and 
families will be a long-term process, and the initial costs will be spread over a relatively long 
time. A necessary first step will be to estabUsh appropriate legislative, fiinding and planning 
mechanisms, a set of targets, and time-tables to work towards the long-term goal of child care 
for all children. 

The arguments for a universally accessible child care system arc compelling and the 
examples from other nations which provide child care as a publicly-fimded service to all 
families are many. Canadian child care would be most productive for children^ famiUes, and 
the society as a universally accessible, not a targeted system. The cost of child care should be 
considered an investment in Canada's current and fiiture social and economic fabric 



CHILD CARE AND ECONOMIC STRATEGY 

"...The potential for learning begins at birth. The abiUty of :iildrcn to 
succeed in school and in Ufe is largely dependent on the quaUty of their 
early development.«We believe that education is an investment, not an ex- 
pense. If we can ensure that children develop the skills and knowledge they 
need to be productive, self-supporting adults, whatever is spent on their 
development will be returned many times over in higher productivity, in- 
comes, taxes and in lower costs for welfare, health care, crime and other 
economic and social problems.." (Committee for Economic Development, 
1991, pg.4). 

The Current Situation: Labour Force Needs, 
Prosperity and Competitiveness 

In the early 1990s, Canada's economic dimate has forced a serious re^amination of 
the country's economic and labour force strategy. Observers argue that Canada's ability to be 
competitive will depend upon innovation and high productivity which, in turn, rely on a 
skilled, competent workforce, able to adapt to changing societal and economic demands 
(Porter, 1991). 

A sizeable supply of skilled, competent workers will be needed in Canada's future 
labour force. However, several factors invite predictions of shortages of skilled labour within 
the next decade: an aging workforce, a high (for an affluent nation) illiteracy rate and a high 
school dropout rate - all characterize Caxuda's labour supply (Employment and Immigra- 
tion Canada, 1989). Numerous Canadians, as many as 28% of those between 16 and 24 years 
of age, are functionally illiterate, and too many Caiudian^ leave school without acquiring 
marketable job skiUs (Economic Council of Canada, 1992). 

Mothers of young children are one of the fastest growing sectors of labour force 
growth* By the end of the 1980s, labour force participation rates fov mothers with young 
children, including those whose youngest child was less than three years old, bad surpassed 
those of all women; 2/3 of all new entrants into the labour force between now and the year 
2000 are expected to be women with children (Statistia Caxuda» 1990). 
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Why High Qualify Child Care Must be a Key Component 
of Economic Strategy: Short and Long-term Rationales 



An cfFective economic and labour force strategy for Canada needs a system of high 
quality care for young children as an integral component A good source of new workers to 
meet Canada's latK>ur force needs for skilled employees is the pool of women with young 
children* At the same time, as more women enter the formal labour force, fewer umegulated 
caregivers will be available to provide child care in their own homes. As this supply of infor- 
mal child care arrangements shrinks, a system of reliable, accessible child care will be essential 
to £iicilitate the work-force participation of women with children. 

A competitive economy requires a productive workfoice, and high worker morale, low 
turnover and low absenteeism make positive contributions to high worker productivity. Sup- 
portiiig workers who have family responsibilities with progressive £unily policies and hi^ 
quality, accessible, appropriate child care services can play a key role in enhancing workforce 
productivity. 

Several studies document this argument Some have shown a clear link between absen- 
teeism and inadequate child care, and between absenteeism and child illness (Akyeampong, 
1988; Edelman, 1989; Conference Board of Canada, 1989). Family stress related to competing 
work and family demands is also linked to poor productivity; in a Conference Board of 
Canada survey, 80% of respondents _ ported that worl^family pressures affected absenteeism, 
productivity, promotion, training and transfer decisions (Conference Board of Canada, 1989). 

A second perspective is a more long-term one. Healthy child development and educa- 
tion are processes which begin early in life. The acquisition of language s\d\\sy the develop- 
ment of social competence, and the emergence of cognitive autonomy in infancy and early 
childhood - these are the building blocks for later, life-long learning. A challenging, 
developmentally appropriate learning enviroimient can allow young children to achieve their 
maximum potential, and can enhance chances for later success in school and other environ- 
ments. 

Current child development research demonstrates that the quality of child care pre- 
dicts development Children who are cared for in poor quality settings, whether centre or 
homcrbased, are more likely to exhibit poor peer and adult relations, delayed language acqui- 
sition and, ultimately, poorer academic performance than children who are cared for in high 
quaUty child care (Doherty, 1991; Hayes et al, 199fr, Howes, 1990, Phillips, 1987). 

£uroi>ean countries like France, Detmiark, Italy and Sweden have recognized that high 
quality child care and early childhood education is a long-term asset to a country which is 
attentive to its human resources (Richardson and Marx, 1988; Moss, 1990; Lamb ct al, 1992). 
A recent report prepared for the federal government's Prosperity Secretariat made this argu- 
ment strongly as did a major Ontario reiK>rt on high school dropK>ut rates, ^ich urged a 
substantial investment in early childhood education to combat the problem (Doherty, 1992; 
Radwanski, 1987). 
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Current Child Care Policy: Why it Doesn't Work 
to Support the Economy ond Labour Market 



A marketplace approach is a gross and inefHdcnt way to deliver the comprehensive, 
flexible;^ reliable child care services and worl^&mily policies needed to allow Canadian par- 
ents to participate fully and actively in the labour market, education and job training. Many 
Canadian workers who are parents cannot get appropriate child care, and are prevented from 
entering or fully participating in the work force. Child care services are not available where 
they are needed. Even if they are available, many parents, even middle income parents, 
cannot afford the care they and their children need (Lero et al, 1S^2; Friendly, Rothxnan and 
Oloman, 1991). 

A second way in which Canadian child care po^cy does not work is associated with the 
relationship between quality child care, child development and the long-term need for a 
competent workforce. Current Canadian policy has not really recognized the importance of 
the quality of care in children's development Research suggests that regulated dbild care is 
more likely to be of high quality than unregulated child care. However, as pointed out 
earlier, relatively fewer regulated child care spaces are available for children with working 
mothers, than were provided ten years ago (Dohcrty, 1991; Friendly, Rothman and Oloman, 
1991). 

In addition, provincial standards and policies which have an impact on the quality of 
regulated child care - staff-child ratios, staff training requirements, group size, auspice, fund- 
ing related to salaries and benefits - are inadequate to ensure that regulated child care services 
are of high quality. In comparison with child development experts* recommendations, Cana- 
dian, provincial and territorial minimum standards for child care fall short in a number of 
instances (Childcare Resource and Resource Unit, Friendly, Rothman and Oloman, 1991). 
Even where relatively adequate standards are in place, monitoring and enforcement practices 
are often inadequate, further compounding the problem (Kyle, 1992). 

Elements Needed to Make Child Care 

Part off an iconomic and Labour Force Strategy 

Several elements are needed to allow child care to support both families, so that they 
can participate in revitalizing Canada's economy, and their children, so that they can become 
the future's skilled workers. The first element is comprehensiveness. As we have pointed 
out, a competitive economy with a productive work force will generate a diversity of child 
care needs. Meeting these labour force-related child care needs means that a sufficient assort- 
ment of flexible, affordable child care services must be available. 

To meet the diverse care needs of children, their parents and the labour force, Canada 
needs a coordinated, flexible range of services - family and group child car^ fulklays, part- 
days and part-time care; family resource services and care for extended and unusual hours. In 
addition to this range of child care services, supportive family policies to provide maternity 
and parental leave, family responsibility leave to care for ill children, and other policies 
which can both encourage high worker morale and help parents balance work and family 
responsibilities are essential 
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A second key element of child care as a component of an economic strategy are high 
quality services to support the future work-force's developmental and educational need& 

A third important element is universal accessibility. Today, children and families 
of all income levels need some variety of child care. As discussed earlier, a system which 
facilitates and encourages the participation of all social and economic groups, (similar to 
our health care system,) would not only be equitable, and in the tradition of odier Canadian 
social and educational programs but would be the most productive approach to child care. 

The Bnal element needed to make child care a component of a sound economic 
strategy is public funding. Substantial pubUc funding is die foundation on which any 
improvements in the child care situation in Canada must be based. Without it, none of the 
other elements are possible. 

Public spending for child care must be considered within the context of other public 
spending priorities. In difficult economic times, it is easy for policy makers to claim that 
public funding for child care must wait until the deficit or the recession are under control 
However, even during recessions, other spending priorities almost always supersede children's 
needs. 

For example, a recent report on public spending on Canadian health care docu- 
mented billions of misspent dollars, and estimated that one-third of health expenditures are 
unnecessary. The same report called for increased government spending for health promo- 
tion and prevention. The role of high quality child care in prevention is widely acknowl- 
edged (Canadian Public Health Association, 1992). 

SUMMARY 

Several elements emerge as fundamental if Canadian child care is ever to serve its 
target groups: children, families, women and the broader society. Public Ending can 
demonstrate society's intention to share in caring for its children. Without public fundings 
a coordinated system of child care cannot develop. Nor can accessibility, comprehensive- 
ness and high quality be ensured. 

Accessibility to adi children and £unilics, comprehcnsiTcncss and bijsik qual- 
ity are required if child care is to become both part of a strategy to combat child poverty 
and a component of an economic strategy. Finally, without an opportunity for strong 
federal leadership, it is less likely than ever that a national system of child care would be 
achieved in Canada. However, a strong advocacy strategy and creative policy proposals will 
continue to be important priorities. 

Martha Friendly is the coordinator of the Childawe Resource and Research Unit at the 
Centre for Urban and Community Studies, University of Toronto. She is the author of a 
book on Canadian child care policy Child Care Policy in Canada: Putting the Pieces 
Together which will be published in early 1994. Friendly has been active in child care 
advocacy for many years, supporting the development of high quality, non-profit child 
care for all families. She chairs the child care committee of the National Action Committee 
on the Status of Women and is on the Council of the Ontario Coatidon for Better Child Care 
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^^tf he establishment of universally accessible social services in Canada, from 
^ m education to health care, has traced a common path. In the beginning, separate 
^ institutions arose which offered services in isolation from other institutions. The 
private sector of the economy administered these services, either through religious or chari- 
table organizations or as small businesses. Public sector involvement was limited. In the case 
of hospitals and social welfare, it was confined to those situations where private institutions 
could not cope with the most disadvantaged in society. As a result of social activists' efforts, 
political pressure grew to move the isolated, privately-operated services into the public sphere, 
cither as publicly nm, or, as pubUdy regulated and.pubUdy funded systems of services. 

In Canada, child care today in many respects is where public education was in the last 
half of the nineteenth century, and where hospital and health care services were in the late 
nineteen-fifties and early nineteen-sixties. For the most part, pubUc funding and public 
operation of services still contiuue within a charity or wel£u'e framework, and arc directed 
to the neediest in sodety. The challenge facing duH care advocates is to create a system of 
universally accessible services out of a fragmented mixture of services which indudes com- 
merdally run and non-profit centres, and regulated and unregulated home child care, fi- 
nanced through a combiiution of user fees and public funding. 

This paper addresses two issues which are fundamental to the establishment of a 
national system of child care: 

* can a child care system be created within the fiarocworicc^ a market delivety modd? 

• what roles should the federal and provincial governments play in 
creation of a national child care system? 

CHILD CARE: A MARKET COMMODITY OR A PUBUC GOOD? 



The design of Canada's child care system is founded on the market model Child care 
services are seen as a private commodity to be purchased at the going rate on the market 
^thin this model, the private market indudes both commerdal and non-profit services. 
Government's role is limited to intervening where the market Edls. In the case of child care, 
government intervention is directed at helping those too poor to afford the market costs. It 
helps them by subsidizing parents* fees, and through funding certain child care services as 
part of the welfare system. Other than this, the government's role is limited to regulating the 
private market 



Both philosophical and practical objections to this modd have been made. The philo- 
sophical objection is that the care of children should not be treated as a profit-malting 
commodity, but as a sodal or public service, centred arotmd the care and education of 
children. The practical objection is that quality child care, i.e. delivered by trained staff, 
caimot be offered on the market at prices that most potential consumers (parents) can 
afford, without substantial public funding. Since quality child care will be largely publidy 
funded, it should be operated as a public or near public (non-profit) service. It should, therefore^ 
be treated as a public good (like public education), rather than as a private market service.' 
O CHILD CAR£:WHOSCkESPONSIBiLrrY? f8 
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Depending on which approach one adopts, the non-profit sector appears differently. The 
market model approach views non-profit services as part of the private sector of the economy, 
and argues that government should treat commercial and non-profit services in the same 
way. The public good model, views the non-profit sector as being closer to the pubUc sector, 
and argues that it should be clearly distinguished from the commercial sector in government 
policy. Along these lines, community-based training organizations for women have begun to 
discuss the desirability of expanding the notion of the public sector in Canada to include 
constituency-controlled services.^ 

Whether or not child care should be considered a market commodity is fundamental 
to the design of a child care system. If child care is considered primarily a market service, 
with government intervention directed at assisting the needy, then the appropriate policy 
tools would involve tax credits for the poor and/or a continuation of the shared-cost social 
assistance that exists under the Canada Assistance PlatL In an extreme version of the market 
model, vouchers would be issued to parents who would use them to purchase services where 
they wished. 

From a market perspective, reforms of the existing system would centre around the 
definition of need in federal and provincial legislatiotL A more expansive definition than 
the current one, requiring a larger government commitment of fimds, would clearly be 
necessary. Some measures would also be required to encourage the private sector to supply 
child care spaces, perhaps through government-backed loans. 

If child care is seen primarily as a "pubUc good" then different government policies 
would be emphasized. In particular, direct government fimding to cover operating costs of 
services would be the system's foimdation. In addition, government budgets would include 
funding to cover the capital costs of building new child care services. Such funding might 
take the form of direct grants to community groups or community boards seeking to de- 
velop non-profit services, or direct government spending for publicly-operated facilities. 

From a systems design viewpoint, the fundamental question raised is this: should 
government money be subsidizing the purchasing power of individual consumers (parents), 
or should it be directed at building and operating services? ^thin a market model, the 
pubUc sector's role is limited to correcting market failures by subsidizing needy consumer's 
purchasing power, and providing welfare services to the poor. Because the market cost of 
child care is so high, the overwhelming majority of families would have to qualify as needy 
to make child care services accessible* This would mean massive government subsidies to the 
private sector - often commercially operated - services, ^thin a public good model, com- 
mercial operators could continue to exist but the child care system's features would be 
designed to promote publicly-operated and/or not-for-profit services. 

A conscious choice needs to be made between the market commodity and the public 
good approaches to provision of child care services. Failure to make a dehberate choice 
means continuing the existing market approach by default 
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Child Care as a Public Good 



Providing child care as a public good raises a number of questions about the design of 
the system. Some are raised here for discussion: 

Should child care be publicly-operated or non-profit? 

Child care as a public good will mainly be publicly-funded; that is, most of its fimding 
will come directly from governments through the tax system. This does not, however, imply 
that the services are necessarily publicly-operated. Boards or agencies could operate them on 
a not-for-profit basis. 

The case has been made, primarily in the Ontario child care movement, that a child 
care system could be built through the education system's expansion "downward". This would 
have the advantage that education is already an established universally-accessible service. 

Critics of this view express concern that the existing education system, and probably 
any public system, is too bureaucratic and uniform to provide the kind of diversity and 
creativity they value* They also fear that parents and staff would lose control of the existing 
non-profit programs. 

The education option's opponents also question whether the realty/property tax which 
funds education, could support child care services. This does not have to be an obstacle. 
Provincial government ministries commonly receive funding from a variety of sources, in- 
cluding the federal govertmient Child care services could be administered by provincial min- 
istries of education but still be fiinded through federal/provincial cost-sharing arrangements. 

Publicly-operated child care need not be delivered through the education system; some 
existing publicly-operated child care services are not But some are concerned that existing 
public child care services are too stigmatized by their association with welfare to be the basis 
for a new system. An often promoted possibility has been separate provincial ministries re- 
sponsible for matters related to children. 

If child care is to be expanded on a non-profit basis, then government funding is 
needed to support an infrastrucutre to coordinate and service the norhprofit sector. Govern- 
ment could itself provide such administrative support, but probably a better arrangement 
would be for the non-profit organizations to develop and run sector-wide support structures. 

The Place of Parents' Fees 

Child care services could be publicly-funded without eliminating parents' fees entirely. 
Many advocates believe that parents' fees will be required for some time, although at a much 
lower level than currendy charged. The usual proposal is for payment on a sliding scale, with 
fees geared to income. 
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Fees geared to income do not entirely remove child care from the market framework. 
However, the notion is that all parents would benefit from a significant subsidy, and that fees 
would provide a minor source of total cost The difficulty with any contribution geared to 
income, of course, is that it would involve a needs or income test of some descxiptioxL 

If fees are to continue, an important issue is how they are to be assessed and collected. In 
a system where child care is defined as a public good, it would be essential to ensure that the 
operation of child care services is guaranteed independently of parents* fees. Also, parents should 
not feel that their income status influences their relationship with staff in any way. Therefore, 
fee assessment and collection should be removed from the individual child care services, and 
administered through some separate, government-operated mechanism. 

The Private Sector's Role 

A policy framework which sees child care as a pubUc good would, over a period of tfme, 
ehminate public subsidies to commercially-operated services. This does not mean that privately- 
run centres would be prohibited. Those programs which were able to succeed on a commercial 
basis could continue to operate. Like any business, they would operate xmder govenunent regu- 
lation and inspection. 

Another role for the private sector is in the creation and promotion of workplace child 
care services. Some unions have succeeded in negotiating private company contributions toward 
parent fees, and toward the capital costs of building new child care services. As long as parent 
fees continue, unions could try to gain this benefit for their membcn. In addition, governments 
may wish to take measures to encourage private employers to build on-site child care fiidlities. 

Regulation of Child Care Services 

If child care is operated publicly, then government regulation of programs and services is 
done as part of the system's administration. However, to the extent that child care is operated 
commercially or through non-profit organizations, government regulation is also necessary. 
This will take the form of provincial government licensing and inspection of services. 

The regulation of home child care poses particular problems. It requires providers to be 
r^stered with a govemment*run or non-profit agency, and to agree to inspection of the premises 
as a condition of registration. Delivered at scattered home locations, such a service is expensive 
to properly support and monitor. Without the occupant's agreement, laws protect against gov- 
ernment inspectors entering the home, even when the occupant is also using it as a work-place. 
A combination of a requirement to register, and access to public funding as an incentive to 
register, would probably be more effective. 
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The Possibility of Community Boards 

■ In the public education system, provincial governments delegate authority to adminis- 
ter schools to boards. The school boards do this within government-frameworks. A similar 

■ arrangement would be possible with child care. Instead of access to the property ta^ child 
P care boards would depend on grants. Under existing constitutional arrangements, such grants 

could come &om both federal and provincial governments. The boards exact responsibilities, 
m and their method of selection, could be spelled out in provincial legislation. 

Significant responsibility for planning child care services could be delegated to commu- 
^ nity boards. In particular, decisions about the types of programs to be offered in a particular 

■ geographic area could be decentralized. 

^ Responsibility for the Expansion of Child Care Services 

In public education, provinces provide services in response to the number of school 
^ age children. Demographics dictate the quantity and location of services. Until child care is 

I considered an expansion of public education, it will continue to depend on public pressure 

and government action. 

B Expansion is directly related to funding. Under Canada's current taxation arrange- 

* ments, the realty/property tax is the only independent source of municipal revenue. Requir- 

ing a municipal contribution to child care, as Ontario does, is a brake on the expansion of 
I child care services because the property tax base is already stretched. Ontario should relieve 

" municipalities of this obligation. 

H Governments can encourage the expansion of child care services by offering direct 

m grants to non-profit organizations or community boards to cover the capital costs of new 

services. Either the federal or provincial governments can offer capital grants. 

■ The Transition to a Public (rood Model 

■ Opting for the public good framework does not necessarily imply the immediate end 
JB to child care services offered on a commercial basis. In the case of schools and hospitals, the 

transition from market-provided to social services took some time. In some areas, commer- 

■ dal operators provide most child care spaces. The change from market to public good model 
9 would require measures to ensure maintenance and expansion of services during the transi- 
tion period. 

H Child care organizations have proposed transition measures which would continue 

existing public funding programs to for-profit operations, but would not extend new funding 
M programs to them. Another proposal has been for govenmient incentives to encourage con- 

■ version of commercial centres to non-profit services. A successful transition strategy would 
need a significant commitment of govenmient funds to finance the expansion of child care 

m services as the new system was taking shape. 
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FEDERAL/PROVINCIAL JURISDICTION 



The issue of whether child care should be provided as a public/non profit or market 
service is one aspect of the question : "Child Care Whose Responsibility^ but, in Canada it is 
necessary to know not only what governments should do, but also what the different levels of 
government can do under the existing comtitution. The purpose of this section is to discuss 
the constitutional division of powers, and its imphcations for a child care system. 

Provincial Governments' Powers 

In 1867, when the Canadian constitution was drafted, the sodaJ. programs we take for 
granted today did not exist The Constitution is, therefore, silent on which level of govern- 
ment should have responsibihty for social programs. However, as a result of court interpre- 
tations of the Constitution Act, 1867, social programs have been assigned to the provinces as 
part of their exclusive jurisdiction* 

Constitutional discussions have distinguished between three aspects of social programs 
" services, assistance, and insurance. There are some differences in how each of these has 
been treated constitutionally. 

* Sodal services are clearly the exclusive jurisdiction of the provinces. 

* Social assistance (income support to which a person is entitled by virtue ^ 
of meeting a means test) is generally considered part of the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the provinces. However, some have argued that, since social 
assistance involves the redistribution of wealth, this makes it a co-jurisdiction 
of the federal and provincial governments. For example, the 1981 Parliament- 
ary Task Force on the Federal-Provincial Reladons made this argument The 
Task Force maintained that, in 1969, all provincial governments, except 
Quebec, had accepted this position.^ 

* Social insurance (income support to which a beneficiary is cnritlcd by virtue 
of paying premiums) was also assijgned by the courts to the provinces. In 
order for the federal government to bring in an unemployment insurance 
system, the provincial governments had to transfer jurisdicdon to the federal 
government In 1940, this was done by a formal consriturional amendment 
In 1951, another consriturional amendment made pensions a joint 
jurisdicrion, shared by federal and provincial governments. As a result, the 
federal government was able to bring in a contributory Canada Penrion Plan.^ 

Therefore, no consriturional obstacles preclude provincial goverxmients from legislat- 
ing in any area of social policy, with the exceprion of unemployment insurance. The prov- 
inces have consriturional freedom to fund, administer, deliver and regulate social services 
and social programs. They are to use the income tax and corporate tax system to raise money 
with which to directly fund social programs, and also as a means to indirectly subsidize 
them through tax credits and deductions* 
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The obstacle to provinces acting in the area of social services is financial) rather than 
constitutional As the depression of the 1930s proved, many provincial governments do not 
have the tax base to deliver a complete, modem system of social services. Citizens of the 
poorer provinces have had to rely on federal funding, either through national social pro- 
grams or through equalization payments from the fer sral government to their provincial 
governments. 



The Federal Government's Powers 



Social services are an ^ica of exclusive provincial jurisdiction, and social assistance 
is, at best, an. area of federal/provincial co-jurisdiction. How, then, can the federal gov- 
ernment be involved in social programs? This is where the situation becomes even more 
complicated* 

The federal government is involved in social programs throu^ five constitutional avenues: 

* the federal spending power; 

* the capacity to attach conditions to the money it spends 

* equalization payment^ 

* taxation; and 

* peace, order and good government 

(a) The Federol Spending Power 

Its spending power is the main basis for the federal government's involvement in 
social programs, including: 



the provision of capital grants to support the expansion of hospitals 
and universities in the first two decades following the second world war; 

the ongoing federal contribution to post-secondary education 
and the health care system; and 



federal spending on social services and social assistance under 
the Canada Assistance Plan* This spending covers child care 
services, residential programs for senior citizens, programs for 
victims of male violence, community-based services for persons 
with developmental disabilities, attendant care for persons with 
disabilities and other programs. 



The following is a standard definition of the federal spending powcn 

. . . the spending power allows the federal government to make payments 
to individuals, institutions, or other governments for purposes on which 
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Parliament docs not necessarily have the power to regulate. That is, [the 
federal govenuncnt] claims the power to give money away, and attach 
conditions if it wishes, even if the purposes involved fall clearly within 
provincial jurisdiction^ 

The spending power is not specifically mentioned in the Consriturion. The federal 
govenmient diims it is based on some other powers it has, related to taxation and man- 
agement of the public debt Court decisions have also confirmed the federal spending 
power's existence in areas of exclusive provincial jurisdiction. This power is, therefore, 
solidly grounded in Canadian constitutional law. 

(b) Conditions ottadiod to federal spending 

Under the existing Constitution, the federal government is allowed to attach condi- 
tions to the money it spends, even in areas of provincial jurisdiction. These conditions take 
different forms. For example, the Canada Health Act established five criteria which provin- 
cial health insurance systems must respect in order to qualify for federal funding. These five 
criteria are: 

* universal coverage of the population; 

* a comprehensive range of services; 

* portability of benefits ftom province to province 

* public administration of the health insurance plan^ and 

* access to insured services without financial barriers. 

Other legislation, such as the Canada Assistance Plan, lacks such clear criteria ex- 
pressed as principles, but does include specific requirements governing the definition of 
need, the particular services to be funded, and other rules the provinces must follow to 
quaUfy for funding. 

There is, however, an important limitation on federal activity in areas of provincial 
jurisdiction, such as child care. According to the Supreme Court of Canada, the federal 
spending power can be exercised so long as it is not in substance legislation on a 
provincial matter/ 

According to the courts, federal spending is not in substance legislation as long as it 
involves an offer of funding which the provinces are free to turn dowTL Even if there are 
conditions attached to the money, it is not considered legislating in an area of exclusive 
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jurisdiction because the provinces can refuse and thereby reject conditions. 
In practice this means that: 

* the federal government cannot compel a province to introduce a particular 
social program. It can only make available the money to the province to assist 
with the introduction and operation of a program, should the province decide to 
proceed with it The federal govermcnt is free to make its offer to the provinces 
attractive and, therefore, difficult to turn down. But it caimot compel them to 
accept the money and introduce the desired program. 

* the federal government cannot impose any penalty for failure to comply with its 
conditions, other than withdrawal of funds. As a result, it has a much more 
Umited arsenal of sanctions than the provincial governments have. The provinces 
can issue licenses as a condition for the operation of a ser/ice, and can cancel the 
Ucenses, thereby withdrawing permission to operate, if thdr requirements are not 
observed. Provinces can also levy fines for violation of the r^ulations they set 

The federal government can use its spending power to impose conditions in two 
main ways: 

1. Shared-cost programs whereby the federal government makes funding avail- 
able on the condition that provinces also put up funding for programs which 
meet certain criteria specified in the federal legislarion. The example here is 
the Canada Assistance Plan. 

2. National standards backed up by the sanction of withdrawal of federal fund- 
ing if the standards are not met Health care is an example of this use of the 
federal spending power. 

Health care is no longer funded through cost-sharing; the federal government 
now "block funds" health. This means that the provinces do not have to 
spend the funds the federal government provides for health (and post-second 
ary education) for that purpose. However, in the case of health (but not post- 
secondary education) the federal govcnmient requires the provinces to meet 
national standards, as a condition of full ongoing funding* 

The crucial point to understand is that the only sanction the federal 
government can use to enforce national standards or citcria is its capacity to 
spend money. National standards which are not linked to federal money are 
unenforceable. 
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(e) Equalization Payments 



Equalization payments are unconditional transfers of money which the federal gov- 
ernment makes to the have-not provinces. Equalization payments are not targeted to sodal 
services and provinces are free to use the money as they wisL However, that section of the 
Constitution which deals with equalization payments makes a link between these payments 
and services. Section 36(2) of the Constitution Act, 1982 reads: 

Parliament and the government of Canada are committed to the principle of making 
equalization payments to ensure that provincial governments have sufficient revenues 
to provide reasonably comparable levels of public services at reasonably comparable 
levels of taxation. 

The wording committed to the principle of making equalization payments is widely 
recognized as weaL^ 

(d) Taxation 

The focus of the discussion here is on taxation as a way of spending money, rather 
than of raising it Gomxmieiits spend mcmeythiou^ the tax system in two main ways: 

• tax deductions, which are a way of spending money without 
collecting it, that is, by leaving it in taxpayers' pockety 

* tax credits, which allow individuals or corporations to deduct a 
spedic amount from the taxes thr; owe. In the case of a 
refundable fjc credit, a taxpayer who does not owe any taxes is able 
to collect an amount of money equivalent to the credit (or ihe 
difference between the credit and the amount of any taxes owing). 

Tax deductions and credits are delivered through the personal and corporate income tax 
system, or taxes on corporations. Both federal and provincial governments have the constitu- 
tional power to levy these taxes and, therefore, to offer tax deductions and credits.' 

(e) "Peaco, Ordor and Good Govommont^ 

The peace, order and good government clause, in the preamble to the list of federal 
constitutional powers was seen as the residual clause. When the original Constitution was 
drafted, this clause was seen as covering any new or unforeseen activities which would not 
readily fall to the provinces, in the province. Subsequent court decisions, however, altered 
this original intention by giving this clause a narrow interpretation* 
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However, the courts justified one federal social program under the peace, order and 
good government clause. This was the family allowance, first introduced in 1945, which 
transferred money directly from the federal government to individuals. Today, a federal 
government would defend such a program as falling under its spending power. 

A Comment on the Municipcalities* Role 

Under the Canadian Constitution, municipalities have no existence independent of 
the provinces. The provinces aeate them and grant them their areas of resporisibility and 
their taxing capacities. The one area of taxation which provincial governments in Canada 
have permitted the municipalities is the realty or property tax. 

In the nineteenth century, this was a very important source of tax revenue. However, 
the expansion of government during the twentieth century has made other sources of 
taxation, such as income tax, necessary. Today, the property tax is capable of supporting 
only a small part of govenmient activities. Education developed at the elementary and 
secondary level as a public system in the nineteenth century and still receives a significant 
amount of its funding through the property tax. However, even here provincial govern- 
ments provide significant grants. 

A Summary of Jurisdiction 

This survey of constitutional jurisdiction, in Canada, indicates that a number of 
policy tools are available, in different ways, to the federal and provincial govenmients, in 
the area of social programs such as child care. These tools may be summarized under the 
headings of spending, regulation and taxation. 

• Spending 

Both the federal and provincial governments can spend money on 
social programs by transferring money to individuals, non- govern- 
mental institutions or organizations, or to other levels of govern- 
ment Spending can take the form of conditional or unconditional 
grants of various kinds. 

• Regulation or standards 

Both federal and provincial governments have the capacity to set 
standards, but there are important differences in their constitutional 
powers in this area. 



W A provincial government has a virtually unrestricted' capacity to 

enforce regulations in the area of social programs. It can require social 
S services to obtain licenses as a condition for operation, and cancel 

■ licenses if certain conditions are not met. It can enforce conditions or 

criteria through legislation and, similarly, close down services which do 

fl| not meet them. It can also threaten to withhold funds from the 

■ services and programs it funds. 
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* The federal government may set standards and conditions of any sort 
But it can only enforce them through withdrawal of funds. 

* In practice, the distinction here means that provincial governments 
administer and run social services. The federal government provides 
funding and may set conditions for funding* but it docs not administer 
and run social services. 

* Taxation 

Both federal and provincial govenmicnt can spend through the tax 
system through deductions or aedits. 

Within these possibilities and limitations, the two levels of govertmient will choose 
the policy tools which best achieve their objectives. For example, currently provincial gov- 
ernments don't use tax deductions or credits as part of their child care policy because they 
can access federal shared-cost programs. Should these end, provinces may decide to use tax 
deductions or credits. 

The Choice of Policy Tools 

It is important to recognize that the different policy tools available to governments are 
not neutral in their effects. A few examples will illustrate this: 

• Tax deductions, which allow a reduction in taxable income, are worth more to 
people in the highest tax bracket and are therefore a regressive method of 
government spending. If the tax system is to be used at all, tax credits are 
more progressive because they allow reductions from taxes owing and, 
therefore, have the same absolute value to all taxpayers, regardless of their tax 
brackets. Tax credits can also be directed more easily to low income earners. 

* Using the tax system to collect revenue is more effective stiU. Tax money 
can then fund child care services. 

* Grants by one govenmient to another will have different effects, depending 
on the form they take. Federal shared-cost programs encourage the 
creation of new services. Federal block funding increases provincial 
revenues, but does not guarantee the development of particular services. 

• Federal govenmient spending through equalization payments rather than 
through national social programs will result in a patchwork of services 
across Canada with unequal access and variations in quality. 
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FEDERAL LEADERSHIP AND PROVINCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 



Should the federal government be involved? 

Child care advocates have argued consistently that the federal government must be involved 
in child care. Is this really necessary? 

The main arguments for federal involvement are: 

* the probability of a faster and more even growth of child care across Canada; 

* the dcsirabiUty of xutional standards, for example, with respect to accessibility 
and quaUty; and 

* alleviating an imbalance in resources among provinces, due to their different 
tax bases. 

Canadian history shows that federal involvement, through xutional social programs, 
has contributed to the rapid spread of social services, and the adoption of programs having 
similar features in the different provinces. The example of government-financed health serv- 
ices illustrates this point Pubhc hospital insurance was introduced in Saskatchewan as early 
as 1947. During the next ten years, some type of hospital insurance was adopted in four 
other provinces, but major differences existed in the design of their programs. In 1957, after 
the federal goverrmient became involved, it only took four years for all the provinces to 
adopt the same health insurance plan. After 1968, the experience was repeated, when the 
federal government took up the plan Saskatchewan had introduced in 1962. By 1971, all the 
provinces had similar programs.^^ 

STRUCTURING A NATIOMAL CHILD CARE SYSTEM 

The following is an outline of appropriate roles for the federal and provincial governr 
ments in a national system of child care. 

Federal Government 

The federal govenmicnt should use its spending power 

* to promote the expansion of child care services throughout the country; and 

* to ensure that these services meet basic national standards. 

National standards could be written into a Caiuda Child Care Act in the same way 
that they currently exist within the Catuda Health Act These standards should be based on 
the criteria outlined in the preamble to this collection of papers. 
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To ensure the expansion of child care services and respect for national standards, the 
federal financial contribution should take the form of a shared^ost program. This would 
make federal funding contingent on the provinces creating particular services. 

Provincial Governments 

As noted earUcr, the federal government has no power to compel the provinces to 
establish a particular service. It can only use its spending power to entice them to do so* 
Furthermore, no constitutional restriction on provinces prevents them from legisladng in 
the area of social seivices. 

Provinces are free to opt out of a federal shared<ost program, and also free to 
expand child care, whether or not the federal govenmient takes acrion. The barrier against 
unilateral action* particularly for the poorer provinces, is financial Under existing constitu- 
tional arrangements, a province cannot opt out of a shared<ost program and still receive 
financial compensation. 

Within the fi-amework of a Canada Child Care Act, the provincial governments would 
determine the expansion of child care services. In a shared-cost program, federal funding is 
triggered by commitment of provincial fiinds for specific services. 

The provinces have responsibility for administering their shared<ost child care sys- 
tems. They make most decisions about how the regulation and delivery of services are organ- 
ized. They set specific regulations relating to staff qualifications, staff-child ratios and other 
quahty matters, within the framework of the federal government's national standards. As- 
pects of administration and delivery could be delegated to bodies modelled on the existing 
school boards, if that were thought desirable. 

A Comment on National Standarcls 

What goes into national standards depends on two things: 

(1) the constitutional restriction on the federal spending power which Umits 
federally-imposed conditions to those which the federal govemcments may 
enforce by withholding fund^ and 

(2) the degree of consensus across Canada 

The federal govenmient can make money available and attach conditions to the money. 
However, the provinces would hkely challenge very detailed federal regulations, and the 
courts would likely view them as interference with provincial jurisdiction. To enforce a wide 
range of quality criteria, of different levels of importance, is also difficult when the only 
sanction is withholding funds. 
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The notion of high quality involves general criteria as well as more specific require- 
ments which a province would set out in its legislation* Federal legislation could most cSec* 
tively encourage quality care through a national standard requiring public or non-profit 
operation of services. General ways of stating* quality (such as reflecting best knowledge of 
child development) would be difficult to enforce through the federal spending power. 

Certain standards could be included in either federal or provincial legislation. Deci- 
sions about this would depend on the extent of agreement that existed on these matters at a 
Canada-wide level In cases where differences in attitude exist from province to province, the 
standards could be included in provincial legislation* For example, a requirement for demo- 
cratic participation by parents could be included in federal legislation, or in provincial 
legislation (as it is now in Quebec). 

Provinces and Nciiions 

It is importMit to recognize that the responsibilities of diffrent levels of government 
for social services are viewed diffiently in Quebec than in Knglixli speaking Canada. Quebec 
^vemments, with strong public support, have consistently maintained that social services 
are an exclusive provincial jurisdiction and have challenged the legitimacy of the federal 
spending power. Control of social services by the provinidal govememtn is seen as vital to 
the protection and development of Quebec culture. Similarly, aboriginal peoples see control 
of social services by pohrical institutions they control as an integral part of self-government 
By contrast, Canadians in English speaking Canada have tended to support a strong role for 
the federal government in social services. 

The National Action Committee on the Status of Women and soome other organiza- 
tions have taken the position that these different perspectives reflect national differences. 
They argue that Canada.s Constitution * and the design of social programs should reflect the 
existance in Canda of three national communities aboriginal peoples, Quebec and Bnglish 
speaking Canada. The failure to acknowledge the multinational character of Canada is seen 
as the source of much of the complexity of the current federal-provincial arrangements 
concerning social programs. 

Recognition of the needs of the national commuinities which comprise Canada, could 
make possible a simplification of the roles of govenmient and put an end to wrangling by 
poUtical elites over the division of powers. The final result might be greater accountability by 
all governments. 

Barbara Cameron teaches public policy at Atkinson College, York University, where she is 
an Assistant Professor of Political Science. She received her PhD in political sdence irom the 
University of Toronto in 1986. She has worked in a research capacity with the International 
Ladies^Garment Workers. Union and the Union ElectricalRadio and Machine Workers of 
CanadxShe is a past member of the executive of the Ontario Coalition for Better Child 
Care, was chair of the Child Care Committee of the National Action Covmiittec on the 
Status of Women during 1987 and was the cochair of the NAC Constitution Committee. 
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n the absence of a comprehensive and equitable federal child care policy, over the 
past 30 years, provincial and territorial governments have developed a range of pub- 
lic funding mechanisms. Some of these mechanisms assist parents mth their child care costs. 
Others expand and stabilize the deUvery of services. All have been developed because, as with 
other human services that are labour intensive, and where quality relies on well trained staff, 
free market demand and supply theories do not apply to child care. 

Like the other human services areas of health, education and social programs, child 
care is under provincial and territorial jurisdiction. Each province and territory has devel- 
oped legislation which includes child care regulation and funding arrangements. 



CURRENT PROVINCIAL AND TERRITORIAL CHILD CARE 
FUNDING PROGRAMS 

Child Care Subsidies for Eligible Low-Income Families 

All provinces and territories provide child care subsidies for eUgible low income fami- 
lies, but the eligibility criteria and the subsidy value varies considerably across the country. 
In 1990, the mcome cut off for eligibiUty, for a two parent family with two children, was as 
low as $13,000 (net income) a year in some areas of Canada; in other areas those earning 
$46,000 (net) were ehgible. 

At the same time, the maximum subsidy paid to the child care program varies. In 
1990, it ranged from a low of $11.20/child/day to a high of $47.52/child/day (British Co 
lumbia Task Force on Child Care, 1991). This variation is one of the factors that has a 
dramatic affect on child care provider's wages and working conditions, and consequently, on 
the quahty and stabiUty of care. 

Many other differences exist across Canada in the administration of subsidies. Some 
provinces require parents to pay a minimum user fee for child care, regardless of their 
income Icvek Others expect parents to pay the often hefty difference between the subsidy 
rate, and the real cost of care. Still others place a ceiling on the fees that providers may charge 
for subsidized spaces. 

Some provinces contract with Ucenscd facilities for a specific number of subsidized 
spaces. Others allow parents to purchase care from any kind of provider (centre based com- 
mercial or non-profit, family day care home or in-own-home, licensed or unlicensed). Some 
jurisdictions restrict the number of available subsidized spaces, the result being more eligible 
famiUes than available subsidized spaces. 
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In Ontario, provincial legislation mandates the distribution of most child care subsi- 
dies through the municipalities. This has resulted in wide variations throughout the prov- 
ince. 

Clearly, the subsidy sjrstem, although driven by a federal program (addressed later in 
this paper), does not guarantee eligible low-income Canadian famiUes equity of access or 
affordability. Regardless of which way the child care subsidy system is delivered, it has the 
potential to, and frequently does, negatively affect both parental choice, and the services 
provided. It docs this in a Vdy that limits the avaibbility of regulated child care to one sector 
of the population over another. It may inadvertently place a ceiling on staff wages and 
benefits, already far below the national average wage level Last but not least, it has the 
potential to segregate children based on their parents* income levels. 

Grants oi- Financial Assistance for Development and Operation 
of Child Care Services 

Operating Support 

All provinces and territoriis now provide direct recurring operating funds, in one 
form or another, to licensed group child care facilities. Most also provide support either 
directly, or indirectly through agencies, to licensed or approved family day care homes. 

All these funding mechanisms were developed in response to crisis, to the conspicuous 
need for accessible, affordable, high quality care for the great majority of Canadian children 
whose parents are in the paid labour force. They were developed to stabilize fragile, essential 
services, which rehed entirely on user fees and fimdraising. 

Like child care subsidies, recurring operating funds come in many forms, diverse in 
value, frequency and purpose. Alberta introduced operating grants ...to encourage operators 
to meet new regulations for staff: child ratio and floor space requirements. In Quebec, the 
stated purpose of direct subsidies to programs is to ensure their financial viability. Ontario 
and Manitoba introduced grants to improve salaries and benefits for child care staff. Prince 
Edward Island's direct funding program is to"...enhance and maintain ...quality..." It focuses 
on salaries, training and program resources (British Columbia Task Force on Child Care, 
1991). Stimulating the supply of spaces for children under the age of three is the purpose of 
British Columbia's recently introduced, first operating grant, instituted to "•Stabilize and 
increase the number of safe, affordable Ucensed child care spaces for infants and toddlers 

The value of operating funds, like the value of fee subsidies, ranges widely from a low 
of $0^0/day/full-time space in some parts of Canada, to more than $10/day/child in others. 
Some jurisdictions provide the same per diem for all children under six years of age, while 
others relate the per diem value to the actual cost of care. In other words, the per diem is 
highest for infants and lowest for school age children. 
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Some provinces restrict funding to spaces which subsidized children occupy. Some 
exclude school age care from their support programs, while others exclude family day care. 
Some include nursery schools, others exclude them. The criteria for each province's or terri- 
tory's operating funding also differs. For example, in some regions of Canada op>erating 
grants are available only to the non-profit sector. It is fair to say that the introduction of 
recurring operating funding has helped to stabilize the deUvery of services, but fiscal fragil- 
ity continues. 

Most regions of Canada recognize that the levels of operating funds provided are not 
enough to prevent services from deteriorating and/or closing. Nor do they address the issue 
of inadequate wages and benefits. As a result, some jurisdictions have developed other forms 
of support, in addition to basic operating funding. 

A number of jurisdictions offer grants for equipment, maintenance and repairs. Some 
recur aimually. Some must be appUed for when evidence of need can be shown. Some 
provinces offer renovation and/or relocation grants.. One province offers a housing grant 
which supplies each centre with an annual grant of $9,000 for heat, power, rent or mortgage. 
Another province offers an annual audit grant Special incentives are made available for 
infant care, worker training and of course, the care of children with special needs. 

To summarize, because of ongoing poUtical reluctance to provide adequate public 
funding for delivery of high quality services for children, an atmosphere of crisis manage- 
ment directs public policy with respect to child care. The patchwork quilt of strategies that 
has been created is inadequate, and is becoming cumbersome and expensive to administer. 

Capital Funding 

A minority of provinces and territories offer pubUc funding to create new child care 
spaces. Here again, programs differ substantially. Until recendy Ontario, Quebec and the 
Yukon have been the only jurisdictions to offer substantial capital funding. The Ontario 
government provides 80 percent of the capital costs for new non-profit child care facilities; 
the community is to raise the remaining 20 percent Quebec restricts its capital funding to 
non-profit centres operated by boards of directors, of whom at least 51 percent are parents. 
School boards and municipalities are also eligible for provincial grants. These entities are 
eligible for 50 percent of start-up costs to a maximum of $139,060 for premises they own, or 
$82,865, for rented premises. Parent-dominated boards are also eligible for project maiugc- 
ment grants. 

The Yukon provides up to $50,000 for non-profit full-time programs. (Child Care 
Information Sheets, Childcare Resource and Research Unit, 1992.) British Columbia previ- 
ously allowed non-profit societies to apply for up to one third of a projects capital costs. 
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from its Lotteries Fund. Recently, it has implemented a new program which will provide one 
half of a project's cost, up to a maximum of $500,000 for eligible applicants. Saskatchewan 
plans to provide an incentive grant for employers who initiate work-place child care centres; 
these grants will provide 50 percent of the capital costs, up to a maximum $10,000. 

Supply has failed to respond to demand^ even in provinces and territories where capi- 
tal assistance programs have been developed. According to the Status of Day Care in Canada, 
1991 published by Health and Welfare Canada, 1991 saw the lowest rate of growth in the 
number of child care spaces since 1978. As that report noted, the economic recession was 
likely a factor, but the trend is alarming. No matter which way Health and Welfare Canada 
analyzed the degree of un-mct need, a conservative estimate suggested that, with regard to 
children who need care by someone other than their parents, those able to access licensed or 
formalized care represented fewer than: 

• 20 percent of children under the age of three; 

• 50 percent of those between the ages of three to six years; and 

• 8 percent of those aged six to thirteen. 

Health and Welfare Canada also noted that existing evidence of parental preference 
seems to suggest that about 50 percent of those not using formalized care would do so if 
provided the opportunity. 

Summary of Provincial and Territorial Funding Programs 

The evolution of all of these forms of funding, particularly those mechanisms intro- 
duced for ongoing operating purposes, should be enough evidence that the current system 
for funding child care is woefully inadequate, unstable and in a state of emergency. It de- 
pends on a hunt and peck mix of mechanisms: parent fees; provincial or territorial programs; 
local government contributions (often from goodwill rather than legislated); support from 
social agencies and individual fundraising activities. Our children and those whose work is 
to care for them deserve better. For over 20 years government task forces and others have 
been recommending alternatives, but as yet no viable alternatives have been provided. 

CURRENT FEDERAL CHILD CARE FUNDING 
PROGRAMS AND POLICIES 

Canada has no national legislation or policy which has been exclusively developed for 
child care. The federal government has been known to argue that since child care is constitu- 
tionally the provinces* and territories* responsibility, there should be no national legislation 
or poUcy. However, there has been no constitutional barrier to the development of a na- 
tional policy. 

4b" 
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Post-secondary education, social welfare programs and health have established the 
precedents. They too fall under provincial or territorial jurisdiction, but are fiinded, in part, 
by the federal govemmenL Legislation which governs federal spending power has been able 
to establish criteria which ensure that all Caiudians, regardless of where they live within the 
country, have equitable access to services provided through the public purse. Probably the 
best example of this is the Medical Care Act (1968). Through it, federal and provincial/ 
territorial authorities accept a shared financial responsibility for health care programs, while 
maintaining provincial/territorial jurisdiction over those programs. 

The federal govenmient's participation in child care is limited. The govenmient itself 
described its partidparion as being limited to five federal measures that support the child 
care needs of Canadian families (Health and Welfare Canada. 1992). The expenditures for 
these measures, which totalled over $1 biUion, in 1992, wer^ 

Child Tax Credit Supplement $340 million 

For low-income families who have children under seven 
years of age. 

Child Care Expense Deduction S300 million 

For the receipted child care expenses of working parents. 

Canada Assistance Plan $275 miUion 

Canada's major piece of welfare legislation through which the 
federal government shares the provinces and territories day 
care expenditures for low-income famiUes. 

Employment and Immigration Canada $ 75 miUion 

Through which dependent care allowances are provided for 
trainees in programs this department sponsors* 

Child Care Initiatives Fund (COF) % 15 million 

Provides fimding for demonstration projects, 

research, iimovatioiu in child care and pubUc awareness. 

Before examining the Child Care Expense Deduction, and the Canada Assistance 
Plan, the two most significant federal measures related to child care, several observations 
must be made about those measures the government has described as supporting Canadian 
families' child care needs. 
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The first observation is that the Child Tax Credit (CTC) Supplement should not be 
included in a list of federal measures to support famiUes child care needs; to do so is ex- 
tremely misleading. The second obse. /ation is that the CTC supplement accoimts for more 
than one third of the government's total expenditure on the five measures. 

The CTC is a supplement to the Refiindable Child Tax Credit, which is available to 
low income famiUes for each dependent child under the age of 18 years. The CTC is available 
only to those famiUes who cannot claim the Child Care Expense Deduction^ It will provide 
eUgible low income famiUes with $213 per child, for each child under seven years of age, in 
the 1992 taxation year. This sum bears no relevance to the real cost to a family, if one parent 
stays out of the paid work force to care for the children- Nor docs it provide relevant reUcf to 
the many parents in the paid labour force who spend thousands of dollars yearly, on un- 
receipted child care, and who are unable to claim the Child Care Expense Deduction or get 
provincial subsidies. 

Advocates for both the poor, and for stay-at-home parents, have scorned the CTC 
supplement, as a measure to assist low income famiUes. It has virtuaUy no impact on the 
individual family's abiUty to choose the type of child care arrangement that best suits it It 
has absolutely no impact on the availabiUty, affordabiUty or quaUty of child care in this 
country. It is an ineffective social welfare strategy and, is out of place in a list of child care 
funding measures* 

The final observation is that, while it includes this irrelevant item in its Ust of meas- 
ures to support famiUes child care needs, the federal government has neglected to include two 
relevant poUdes - poUcy on contributions to child care costs for Aboriginal children, and 
Maternal and Parental leave poUcy. 

IN AC Contributions to Child Care on Reserves 

Indian and Northern Affairs Canada (INAC) makes contributions to child care on 
reserves, through special arrangements with individual provinces. Most of this funding is 
directed through the federal government's 1965 Indian Welfare Agreement with Ontario, 
which offers substantial support for the more than 42 Ucensed child care centres on resen^es 
in that province. Outside this arrangement, federal funds are directed through various agree^ 
ments to support fewer than 30 centres in the rest of Canada. 

Aboriginal children make up only 4.8 percent of the total population of Camdian 
children. Yet, within the Aboriginal community itself, children under the age of fifteen 
account for 36 percent of the population (Health and Welfare Canada, 1992). Child care can 
be seen as an integral part of the heaUng and rebuilding necessary to restore traditional 
cultural values (Cooper, 1991). 
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Federal financial support for Aboriginal child care is currently fragmented and regionally 
inequitable* However, the right and responsibility to develop a quality system of child care 
for their children rests with the First Nations. In the current momentum toward Aboriginal 
self-government, the negotiating parties should ensure that sufficient resources are available 
for development of culturally appropriate quaUty child care for First Nations children. 



Maternal and Parental Leave Poliqf 

Parental leave poUdes, which allow parents to combine work and family responsibiU- 
tics, are an essential supplement to child care services* In 1971, the federal government recog- 
nized this, when it allowed unemployment insurance to provide 15 weeks of maternity ben- 
efits to women, at 60 percent of their earnings; in 1991, the maximum weekly benefit was 
$408. 

More recent amendments have entitled either parent to receive parental leave benefits, 
at the same rate, for an additional 10 weeks. Adoptive parents are entitled only to the 10 week 
parental leave benefit Leave provisions are under provincial jurisdiction, and at least four 
provinces have modified their leave poUdes to allow parents to take advantage of the federal 
benefits. 

Any improvement in this poUcy area is of significant importance to child care. If 
adequate payment were provided for parents to stay at home to care for very young children, 
it would reduce the demand for infant care, the most expensive form of child care to provide. 
It would also support the family by responding to the preference of many parents to care for 
thdr infants themselves, through the first year of Ufe. For economic or employment reasons, 
this preference is not an option for many famiUes. 



Child Care Expense Deduction 

The federal government assists some famiUes with child care costs through the Child 
Care Expense Deduction. This measure usually permits a famil/s lower-income earner to 
claim a deduction, for income tax purposes, for receipted child care expenses; such expenses 
must have been incurred for a child up to fourteen years of age, older if a child is dependent 
due to mental or physical infirmity or impairment (Department of Finance, 1990). 

In 1992, taxpayers who had recdpts for their expenditures could claim a maximum 
deduction of $4,000 for each child under seven years of age, and $2,000 for each child aged 
seven to fourteen. Total deductions may not exceed two-thirds of the claimants earned in- 
come, and the expenses must have been incurred because the claimants were employed or 
attending occupational training. 
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In 1993, these maximum deductions rose to $5,000 and $3,000, respectively. The ra- 
tionale for this across the board increase is unclear. In Bhgbtcr Futures Hcolih and Welfare 
Canada notes that parents with low to middle incomes often have difficulty finding quality 
child care that they can afford and that the aimual cost of full-time day care at licensed 
centres in urban areas can exceed $6,000 for toddlers and $10,000 for infants per year. School 
age child care is the least expensive because it is part time care. In British Columbia, for 
example, the median aimual cost for school age care is $1,992, according to the provincial 
survey of licensed fadhties. If the federal government beUeves in this mechanism of tax 
rehef, as a child care support to famihes, why then has it dedined to adjust it incrementally, 
to relate it to the real cost of care by age group? 

This critidsm of the Child Care Tax Deduction is far from the only one. The measure 
provides a number of examples of inequitable treatment of Canadian famihes. 

A/an7 families can^t use the child awe expense deduction to decrease their child care 
costs. It discriminates against the many famihes who, because of the inadequate 
supply of care in the formal market, are unable to get recdpts from thdr providers. 

The value of the child care expense deduction rises with income and has no mon- 
etary value for those with no taxable income. Based on 1992 tax tables, in 1993 the 
$1,000 increase to the deduction has been estimated to have a monetary value of 
$209 for a claimant with a taxable income of $20,000 and $403 for a parent with a 
taxable income of $50,000 (Sodal Planning and Research Coundl of B.C 1992). 

The value of the child care expense deduction to the claimant varies from province 
to province for claimants having the same taxable income. Tax rates vary from one 
province or territory to another resulting in regional differences in the effective 
marginal rates of tax, and consequentiy, regional differences in the value (expressed 
in terms of taxes saved by the claimant) of the child care expense deduction (Blain. 
1985) 

The Child Care £xpense Deduction targets a subsidy to higher income famihes. Is this 
an acceptable use of pubhc funds for child care? It is not tied to quaHty care for children. 
Ndther does it stabilize or expand services. 

Because of the structure of the income tax system, provindal and territorial govern- 
ments (except Quebec) contribute automatically to a tax deductions cost With the exception 
of Quebec, provindal and territorial taxes are expressed as a proportion of federal taxes. 
Therefore, a deduction automatically reduces provindal and territorial tax revenues, as well 
as federal revenues. Both levels of govenmient should reconsider tiidr use of public Uinds 
through the Child Care Expense Deduction. 
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Canada Assistance Plan (CAP) 



The Canada Assistance Plan (CAP) is the main source of federal child care funding. In 
1966, it was introduced as the mechanism through which the federal government could help 
to alleviate or prevent poverty, by sharing with provincial and territorial governments the 
cost of providing social assistance, and a range of social services, to persons in need or likely 
to become in need. Child care is one of the identified social services. 

Through CAP the federal goverr- •nt may reimburse provinces and territories for 50 
percent of eligible child care expenditures. These are primarily subsidies to low-income fami- 
lies. Operating grants for regulated non-profit or government-operated programs are also 
cost-shareable. But, they are limited to expenditures targeted to £miiUes who £ill within the 
federal likelihood of need income criteria. Capital costs are not cost-shareable. 

Federal, provincial and territorial governments all set their own criteria to determine 
who is eUgible for subsidy. All the provinces have set the upper limits of eligibiUty at income 
levels lower, some considerably lower, than those allowable under the federal likeUhood of 
need guidelines. In other words, over the years it has been the provincial and territorial 
governments, not the federal govenunent, who have severely limited the cost-shared spend- 
ing for child care. 

A 1987 study determineu «^at 72 percent of Canadian children under six years of age, 
whose parents were in the labour force, would have been eUgible for a full or partial subsidy, 
had the provinces used the federal income eligibility criteria. Only 7 percent of these chil- 
dren actually received subsidized child care (Cleveland, 1987). 

Until 1990, there was no federal maximum spending Hmit for eUgible provincial 
expenditures. However, that changed when the 1990 federal Budget limited CAP payments 
to Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia, to a maximum 5 percent increase annually, for a 
two year period. The 1991 federal Budget extended the Umit on the rate of growth of CAP 
transfer payments to the end of the 1994-1995 fiscal year. 

Manitoba, the Native Council of Canada and the United Native Nations of British 
Columbia - ail joined the three provinces in a court challenge to the limitation. They won 
the challenge in the provincial courts, but lost when the federal govcnmient appealed the 
decision to the Supreme Court of Canada. The Supreme Court ruled that, based on the 
principle of supremacy of ParUament, the federal government could limit its contributions 
if it so chose, regardless of the federal/provincial agreements. 

Not only docs the cap on CAP represent a fundamental shift in the historic federal 
rcsponsibiUty for low income Canadians (National Council of Welfare, 1988) but it also 
provides the potential to constrain provincial child care initiatives (British Columbia Task 
Force on Child Care, 1991). This can also, in part, explain why 1991 saw the lowest rate of 
growth in provision of child care spaces since 1978. 
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Many do not consider the Canada Assistance Program to be an appropriate funding 
vehicle for chiid care in Canada, for several key reasons CTovmson, 1985): 

• It is a welfare program and an inappropriate means of funding a service 
that children from all economic levels of society need. 

• The needs and income tests stigmatize child care and the families who 
use the subsidies. 

• It does nothing to enhance the supply of services. 

Some also feel that it has created artificial and arbitrary distinctions between the 
commercial and non-profit sectors. The legislation justifies this distinction, based on ac- 
countability for public funding. 

The cap on CAP has put those who were its strongest critics into the position of 
defending it They believe that, to restrict and weaken this open-ended federal funding 
measure, without replacing it with an improved funding arrangement, not only penalizes 
low and moderate income working parents and their children, but also jeopardizes Canada's 
already fragile system of child care services* 

Summary of Federal Child Care Funding Measures 

"...the net effect of the federal government's child care poUdes [has been] enhancement 
of spending for higher income families [the tax measures] and restraints on spending for low 
and modest income fomilies [the cap on CAP] (Friendly, 1990)." 

Outside of child care poUcy, the federal government, before it abolished the universal 
family allowance, de-indexed it and other child-benefit tax exemptions. It decreased federal 
transfer payments, an act which was particularly devastating to delivery of services in the 
Atlantic Provinces. It announced a new, integrated Child Tax Benefit which consolidates the 
Family Allowance, the non-refundable child aedit and the refundable child tax aedit 

The federal government also proposed a new earned income supplement Under this 
proposal, famiUes with earned annual income between $10,000 and $20,921 would be cUgi- 
ble for the maximum supplement of $500 per year. While support for the working poor 
should be applauded the rationale upon which it is based raises questions. The White Paper 
outhning the new benefits explains: 

"In choosing to work, low income families with children are faced with employment 
related expenses and a possible reduction in social assistance costs, (p.4)". 
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For many low-incomc families child care is the major employment expense or barrier 
to entering and staying in the labour force^ Will the $41,67 per month offered through this 
supplement address the high cost of child care or will it just jeopardize provincial income 
assistance for which famihes may be eligible? 

Upon review of the federal measures related to families with young children, a confus- 
ing picture develops* Supportive measures are being undermined and hobbled through pohcy 
that appears to contradict itself. Programs are targeted to opposite ends of the income spec- 
trum in a manner that neglects those in the middle. The federal government is not using its 
potential to harmonize the effects of regional differences. Has the current federal govern- 
ment reneged on its responsibilities? 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGE 

The dissatisfaction with existing child care funding policy is not new. The current 
child care crisis was first identified 22 years ago by the Royal Commission on the Status of 
Women. In its 1970 report, this commission called for govenmient recognition and expan- 
sion of high quahty supplementary care. 

Since 1970, more than ten other reports by federal govenmient commissions and task 
forces have addressed, in part, the need to resolve the child care crisis. Provincial studies have 
reached similar conclusions. So also have a myriad of studies by non-government agencies. 

Demand for federal leadership to resolve the child care dilemma was clearly stated ... 

• in 1979, by the Commission for the International Year of the Child, which 
advocated for, among other things, a National Day Care Act and the negotia- 
tion of new cost-sharing agreements with the provinces; 

• in 1982, by the Canadian Advisory Council on the Status of Women, which : 

called for a comprehensive, affordable, accessible daycare system which 
bore pubHc accountability for the quality of car^ 

suggested moving child care away from the welfare approach toward 
the education approach; and 

asked for a National Act which would include new mechanisms and 
criteria for fedcraVprovindal cost-sharing; 
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• in 1983, by two Parliamentary Committees, the Special Committee on Visible 
Minorities and the Special Committee on Indian Self Government which 
touched on child care within the particular perspective of these two groups 

• in 1984, by the Royal Commission on Equality in Employment which again 
recommended a National Act, in this case to be brought forward through 
consultation with the provinces, which would guarantee consistent standards, 
subsidize a range or services, ensure adequate pay for child care workers and 
so on; 

• in 1985, by the Standing Committee on Justice and Legal Affairs report on 
Equality Rights, which urged the federal government to move quickly to address 
Canadians child care needs, and the extension of matcmalrpatcmal benefits. 

All these studies identified a role for federal leadership on child care. Most recom- 
mended that new child<are-spccific federal/provincial cost sharing mechanisms be legislated, 
as well as improved parental leave policies. But, all these recommendations were not enough. 
The federal government, instead of acting* would call for more study. 

Report off the Task Force on Child Care, 1986 

In March 1986, Dr. Katie Cooke submitted the report of the Task Force on Child Care 
to the Minister Responsible for the Status of Women. In 1984, the Liberal government had 
charged the Task Force to examine and assess the need for child care scrvia:is, paid parental 
leave, as well as the adequacy of the current system in meeting these needs. It was asked to 
make recommendations concerning the federal govenmient's role in development of quality 
child care, with particular ref«3^ence to financial measures. 

The K^tie Cooke Report, as it is fondly referred to, was based on twenty-five research 
projects, four major surveys and the input of thousands of Caiudians. It strongly recom- 
mended federal leadership to develop a comprehensive system of publicly funded, high qual- 
ity, universally accessible, non-profit child care and to expand paid parental leave. 

Report of the Special Committee on Child Care, 1987 

In March 1987, the Final Report of the Special Committee on Child Care was tabled 
in the House of Commons. The Committees mandate, which the Conservative government 
had established in November 1985, was to examine and report on the child care needs of the 
Canadian family and to report on three related subjects... 
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• the needs of children being cared for imide or outside the 
family; 

• how best to define a role for the federal government, given 
the roles of others, parents, voluntary sector, private sector, 
other levels of government; and 

• what steps the federal government could take to fulfil this role. 

The tone of the Special Committees thirty-nine recommendations was very different 
from that of the Task Force on Child Care. The government majority based its recommenda- 
tions on principles of sharing and encouragement rather than on federal leadership. 



^Common'' Ground 

In summary, although these two reports differ significantly on the how to, with re- 
spect to funding mechanisms, they both supported, in their own way, the followiiig federal 
child care measures: 

• capital grants to stimulate expansion of licensed service^ 

• operating grants to provide stability to hcensed services; 

• the Child Care Expense Deductions replacement - in one case immediately, 
with a Child Care Expense Credit; in the other in case, once a fully pubUdy 
funded network of services had developed; 

• subsidies for low-income famihes - enhanced through the Canada Assistance 
Plan or by subsuming CAPS provisions under new cost-shared financing 
legislation; 

• improved parental leave and associated benefit^ and 

• tax incentives for work-related child care arrangements. 



The National Strategy and Bill C-144 

In December, 1987, the federal government responded to the two reports by armounc- 
ing a national strategy on child care. Contrary to the advice of both reports, this strategy 
included substantially enhanced child care tax measures. It also included a commitment to 
develop Canada's first lutional child care act 
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In July, 1988, the federal government introduced in parliament Bill C-144, the Canada 
Child Care Act Bill C-144 proposed that the federal government replace the, then, open- 
ended Canada Assistance Plans provisions, with a time Umited funding scheme which the 
provinces would use to spend $3 biUion over seven years (House of Commons Canada, 1988). 

Public response was predominantly negative. All submissions to the legislative com- 
mittee hearings were critical In addition to denouncing the tax measures, and the new fund- 
ing opportunities which would be offered to the commercial child care sector, critics ex- 
pressed concern that the proposal lacked a framework for national objectives. Where was the 
public accountability for the federal expenditures? How would Bill C-144 encourage dcvelofK 
ment of high quality child care? These became moot points. The bill died in the Senate when 
a federal election was called for November 21, 1988. 

National Council of Welfare - A Funding Alternative 

In December 1988, the National Council of Welfare released a report entitled Child 
Care: A Better Altcmutivc The Council, dissatisfied with the government's national strategy 
inequities, proposed an alternative approach. Instead of perpetuating the old system of a mix 
of subsidies and tax relief for parents, their proposal would put all the available resources into 
child care services, and none to tax relief. Services would be financed through, a combination 
of government revenues and parental fees. 

As noted earUcr, the existing subsidy system varies considerably from province to 
province. The National Council of Welfare child care system would provide equal benefits in 
all provinces and territories. It would be based solely on ability to pay through a sliding scale 
of fees: 

• those Uving below the poverty line would receive a 100 percent subsidy; 

• those with average incomes would pay fees equal to 30 percent of the cost of 
care; and, 

• those with incomes twice the average, would pay fees equal to 50 percent of 
the cost of care. 

In calculating the proposal's cost, the Council set the following parameters: 

• an average aimual centre-based staff salary of $22,500 [or 19 percent more 
than the average aimual wage of $18,870 in 1991 (Schom-Moffatt, R 1992)]; 

• for centre care, child-staff ratios of 3:1 for children up to age 2, 6:1 for 
children 2 to 5 year old, and 10:1 for children 6 to 13 years old; 

• for family day care homes a ratio of 4:L 
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The estimate included capital costs. It determined that, by 1995, when the system 
would be fully developed, it would serve 51 percent of those children, under 13 years of age, 
whose parents worked or studied full-time* The estimated net cost to all levels of government 
was $4.4 billion annually, by 1995. 

The National Council of Welfare should be applauded for its initiative. It has offered 
a tangible and practical alternative to the status quo. Laudably, issues which affect children - 
those of equity of access, affordabiUty and quahty - drove the proposal The Ministry of 
National Health and Welfare, in collaboration with the provinces and territories, should be 
equally proactive in exploring and developing child care funding options for consideration. 
Alas, however, the pohtical will to direct them to do so is absent 

Setfing the Stage: Child Care Reform in Ontario 

In February 1992, the Ontario government released Setting the Stage: Child Cure 
Reform in Ontario, a pubUc con^ltation pap>er containing proposals for an extensive over- 
haul of the funding and delivery of child care programs in the province. Many of its recom- 
mendations were modelled on a policy pa|>cr which the Ontario Coahtion for Better Child 
Care developed. Reform would involve the province flipping the funding it currently puts 
into child care through operating grants, wage grants and fee subsidies, into base funding 
covering the full cost of child care programs. A septate administration system would collect 
parental fees set through an income test If enacted, the proposals in Setting the Stage, would 
indeed set the stage for universal child care in Ontario. 

WHY DOESN'T CANADA HAVE A PUBLICLY 
FUNDED CHILD CARE SYSTEM? 

A comprehensive Canadian child care system is a key component of responsive pubUc 
poUcy, an integral element of social and economic poUcy. Such a system is essential to ensure 
that we have the human resources required to sustain a productive, healthy society and a 
healthy economy. Children who have high quahty care, whether from their parents or 
others, will grow to become more confident, more productive and happier adults than chil- 
dren for whom unstable, and seldom monitored child care remains the norm. 

The reassurance of good quahty care enables parents to balance work and family re- 
sponribiUties. It ensures that the family unit can be self sustaining. Without it women can 
not achieve economic equality. Investment in high quahty child care is an investment in a 
pubhc good which will pay society back over the longer term. 

Why then does a nation that prides itself on being a caring society not have a national 
poUcy for child care? Why docs it not have a coordinated, publicly funded, network of high 
quality child care services, developed through a researched, community-based plazming proc- 
ess, providing equity of access for all children who need non-familial care, irrespective of 
ability/disability, of where they live, their parents* incomes or their cultural diversity? 
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What is our government afraid of? Public funding for child care is not without prec- 
edent, nor are comprehensive paid parental leave poUdes. The international perspective on 
child care should reassure the hesitant 

The International Perspective 

In 1988, in European Community member countries, 44 percent of women with chil- 
dren under the age of 10 were employed outside the home shghdy less than the Canadian rate 
for the same year. 

European Parental Leave Policies 

In all European Community countries, except the United Kingdom, maternity leave is 
a universal right for employed women. Payments of between 70 percent to 100 percent of 
earnings cover the full period of leave. 

Parental leave is offered in 7 of the 12 countries. Periods of leave vary, from 10 weeks 
in Dermiark, to nearly 3 years in France. Some payment is made to all parents on leave in 
Denmark, Italy and Germany and to some parents in France. However, except in Denmark, 
this payment is low in relation to normal earnings. 

One half of the member countries provide some leave to care for sick children. How- 
ever, of the six countries that provide such leave, only Germany, Denmark and Portugal pay 
for it (Moss, 1991). 

Tax Breaks in Europe 

Four countries - Luxembourg, Belgium, France and Portugal -provide some tax relief 
for child care costs. In each case however, the country also has a policy of increasing pubUcly 
funded services. 

The Netherlands ended its tax relief system. Along with other governments, it acknowl- 
edged that tax relief benefits higher income famihes most, and that the country is best served 
by switching such subsidies to funding an increase in non-targeted public services (Moss, 1991). 

Publicly Funded Child Care Service in Europe 

With respect to pre-school children, between three years of age and compulsory school 
age, publicly funded child care is available for more the 80 percent of such children in 
Denmark, France, Italy and Belgium; and, for between 60 - 80 percent of such children in 
Spain, Greece and Germany. In those countries that lag behind - the UJK, Ireland, Portugal, 
bixembourg and the Netherlands - care is available to 35 - 60 percent of such childroL 
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However, all Economic Community countries seem to have a substantial un-met need 
for publicly funded services for children under the age of three, and for care outside school 
hours* Only Denmark, Belgium and France provide pubUdy funded care for more than 20 
percent of their children under the age of three years (Moss, 1991). 

So far, reference to publicly funded services has exclusively meant group programs. 
Family Day Care plays an important role in many European countries but the providers 
status varies considerably, and is too complex for a brief analysis. In Sweden, Finland, Den- 
mark, France and Belgium, for example, providers have employee status with cither munici- 
palities or non-profit organizations. They are all licensed and may be either part of an organi- 
zation, or operate independently. In many other countries they are classified as part of the 
private sector. After relatives, they provide most of the care available for children under the 
age of three. 

Employer Supported and Privote Centre Based Care in Europe 

In all European countries, commercial centres and those operated by employers pro- 
vide less than 2 percent of the spaces for children under three years of age. 

In Europe, the development of family support services for children has come about 
because governments have assumed a major role, and accepted their share of the responsibil- 
ity. They have viewed child care as an equality issue, and as a labour issue. They have viewed 
child care proactively, as an embler, rather than reacrively, as a sodal welfare supplement 
There is major social interest in supporting parents in their vital role of rearing the next 
generation, whether they are employed or not, and regardless of their income status. 

This attitude is not restricted to Western Europe. We can find other examples. 

The Australian Perspective 

Australia is a country with which Canada often feels a kinship. It has a population 
sUghdy smaller than ours, and a very similar constitutional structure. Approximately 50 
percent of Australian parents whose children are in non-familial care, because their parents 
are in the work force, are eUgible for what is called fee relief. Families of four with incomes of 
up to $40,000 - $50,000 thousand per aimum are eligible. 

The Australian tutional or commonwealth government views child care as an eco- 
nomic necessity. It carries out an annual census to identify, by state and nation-^de, the 
number of spaces provided in each type of service, and the types of children accessing those 
services. They do this in the interest of public accountabiUty for the public expense, and to 
monitor equity of access. 
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Australia is also working towards national standards which the government hopc5 to 
have in place by 1993. The national governments intention is not to impose such standards 
on the states whose standards, Uke those of our provinces, vary considerably, and who, Uke 
our provinces, are jealous of their autonomy and powers. Instead, the intention is to facili- 
tate collaboration among the states, to reach a non-threatening consensus on standards. 

The commonwealth government has also committed itself to implementing a na- 
tional accreditation system by 1993 with the goal of eventually providing pubUc funds only 
to accredited high quahty sendees. In 1992 the commonwealth government also launched a 
program to stimulate employers participation in the expansion of services. 

SUMMARY 

These other countries have not resolved the child care crisis. They still have many 
problems. In Australia for example the child: staff ratio is poor in many states, as are staff 
training requirements. However, in many countries, stniggHng with their own national 
debt, pohtical, constitutional and other problems, children and their care have a much 
higher priority than they do in Canada. Again, one asks, why? 

The federal government has offered two major reasons for inaction. The first of these 
excuses is the deficit The government has argued that a pubUcly funded child care system 
would just be too costly to implement at this time. 

What would it cost? It depends on how the system is configured; as noted earUer, the 
most recent pubUc estimate is the National Council of Welfares estimated net cost to all 
levels of government of $4.4 billion annually, by 1995. This estimate was based on a proposal 
for a pubUcly funded system with some user fees, that would provide care for 51 percent of 
the children under thirteen years of age, whose parents worked outside their homes. It also 
would have included a growth in services that would be very difficult to meet now by 1995. 

The Cooke report estimated that a fiilly fiinded system would cost $113 biUion. Its 
proposal would have eUminated user fees; subsidies to low-income famiUes and tax breaks 
for others would no longer have been needed. Such a system would have provided child care 
services for all children under 13 years, as well as supplementary services - such as parent 
resource and referral sendees, toy lending Ubraries and so oil 

Already pubUc expenditures exceed $1.5 billion annually for the current, woefully 
inadequate and inequitable child care measures that are administered through the federal/ 
provincial and territorial governments. Would massive increases in personal income tax be 
needed to support a comprehensive child care system, or could the federal government 
consider altering its priorities? 
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The classic ay is "child care not warfare^ but the reallocation of defence spending is 
only one of many options. For example, the effectiveness of the following taxation measures 
should be questioned. 

• The tax subsidy on lifetime capital gains has cost the federal treasury $1.7- 
billion aimually, half of which has benefitted the richest 1 percent of 
Canadians. 

• The government lowered the highest federal income tax rate from 34 to 29 
percent, to harmonize it with the U.S^ costing the treasury $1.8-bilUon 
aimually. 

• The entertainment-tax deduction for business persons has cost the treasury 
$l4>illion annually, 

• In 1989, 118,000 profitable companies paid no tax on profits of $254>iUion. 
If corporate taxes had grown at the sarne rate as sales and personal taxes, the 
treasury would have gained an extra $9-biUion in 1990 alone (Barlow, 1991). 

• Should employers contribute a share of the costs? In 1991, according to Statis- 
tics Canada (Cat72-005), labour income, wages and salaries for Canada totalled 
$338.5 billion. If employers were charged a 03 percent tax surcharge, this would 
add just over $l-bilUon annually to the treasury. 

In estimating the costs of a national child care system, the value to the public purse of 
the social and economic benefits of providing child care should be deducted from program 
expenditures. A United States study estimated that $1 invested in pre-school education re- 
turns $6 in taxpayer savings because of lower education costs, lower costs of pubUc welfare 
and crime, and higher worker productivity (Edelman, 1989). 

Although, no thorough cosl/benefit analysis of child care has been carried out in the 
Canadian context, some cost and benefit figures have been calculated in the British Colum- 
bia context The following observations are from the 1991 Task Force on Child Care. 

"It appears that the availability of child care is a key factor in facilitating the earn- 
ings of roughly $1.64}iUion annually by working women who have children under 6 
years of age." 

Annual payments of $350-miUion by British Columbians were estimated for child 
care; 85 percent goes to wages and benefits for providers. 

The re-spending of child care workers salaries generates a further $150-miUion, and 
adds a further 3,000 jobs to the B.C. economy. 
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The economic impact of the construction of 1,000 ccntre4>ased child care spaces 
would involve $6.4-million in gross domestic product, 45 person years of direct 
employment in the construction industry, and 144 person years in employment 
overall 

The rcahty is not that Canada cannot afford child care but that the federal govern- 
ment lacks the pohtical will to develop real funding options. 

The second excuse for federal inaction has been constitutional debate. Decentraliza- 
tion of federal responsibiUty and devolution of spending power to the provinces for social 
and other programs is evolving in the context of constitutional change, aboriginal self- 
government and iself-determination for Quebec Under Section 25 of the Charlottetown 
Report, for example, the Government of Canada would have been required to provide rea- 
sonable compensation to the government of a province that chooses not to participate in a 
new Canada-wide shared-cost program. This issue will undoubtably reappear during the 
review of Canada's social programs. In hght of this, one must ask: Is child care the social 
program which Canadians will never have? 

CONCLUSION 

The haphazard evolution of federal and provincial child care funding strategies has 
not produced a result that meets Canadian famihes needs. The childhood of many Canadi- 
ans for whom poor quaUty care is the norm is being jeopardized. Lobbying prior to and 
during the 1993 federal election resulted in the election of a federal government committed 
to addressing Canada's child care needs. The effectiveness of its actions will depend on 
Canadians in general and the child care community in particular. The scenario is bleak but 
advocates for children must not give up. 



M^b OJom^n is Coordinator of the Wcstcoast Child Care Resource Centre. She is a 
former Manager of Program Development for the Child Care Branch, Ministry of Worn- 
en*s Equality in British Columbia. Oloman has a ten year background in child care 
policy, including eight years as the Director of Child Care Services at the University of 
British Columbia. She was also the researcher for the B.C. Task Force on Child Care 
and she has been an active advocate with both provincial and national child care 
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The icdenl government immediately take steps to enter into an aggreement with the provinces leading 
to the adoption of a National Day Care Act 

Royal Commission on the Status of Women, 1970 

... enable parents to combine lamily obligations with work responsiblides and participation in 
public HA, in particular through promoting the establishment of a network of child care facilities. 

United Nations Convention on all 
Fonns of Dismmination Against Women, 1979, 
Ratified by Canada in 1981. 

Child care is the ramp that provides equal access to the workforce /br mothers. 

The Royal Commission on Equality in Employments, (Abella, 1984). 

„. the federal, provincial and territorial governments jointly develop complementary systems of child 
care that are as comprehensive; accessible and competent as our systems of health care and education. 

Report of the the Task Force on Child Care, (Cooke, 1986) 

States shall take all appropriate measures to ensure that children of working parents have the right to 
benefit from hcilities for which they are eligible. 

United Nations, 1989 Djnyention on the Rights of the Child, 
Ratified by Canada in December, 1991. 

The Federal, Provincial and Territorial Governments establish a national child care system that is: 

a) universally accessible, regardless of income level region or work status; 

b) comprehensive, providing a range of child care options to recognize the difkrent needs of families 
children and conmiunities; and 

c) high quality, meeting the stan '^ards advocated by child development experts 

Report of the Standing Committee on Health and Welfisxc, 
Sodal AHiars, Seniors and the Statos of Wometi, 1991 
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anada needs a child care system- For more than 20 years women's groups, labour 
I ^ groups, professional organizations, church groups, child care advocates and others - 

all have been calling for a comprehensive system of affordable, high quality child care. 
Endless studies have documented the benefits to children, parents, employers and the larger 
community of accessible, quahty, regulated child care, and the long term problems with its 
absence. While nimierous commissions, task forces and government committees of all politi- 
cal parties have also recommended that such a system be implemented for all Canadian 
famihes, virtually no progress has been made towards its development. 

The term comprehensive has been used for the last 20 years, as part of a necessary 
element in the provision of child care, and in the development of a system* However, Uttle 
discussion of what a comprehensive child care system means, or includes, has evolved, be- 
yond description of a range of child care models. 

This paper discusses what is ncedH in a comprehensive child care system including 
delivery models, characteristics of the models and a description of the service system. It 
illustrates how comprehensive child care services can be deUvered and coordinated. It sug- 
gests that a comprehensive child care system has three main dimensions: 

• first, the types of program models neede *^; 

• second, the characteristics that these models need; and 

• third, the service systems characteristics. 
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Child Care Service Delivery 

This section provides an overview of child care delivery, and the characteristics of 
child care in Canada, with a view to demonstrating that a comprehensive system does not 
exist. 

For most Canadian EmiiUes, regulated child care is not available or affordable; the 
quahty of care that is available is often poor, and existing services are umesponsive to many 
famihes needs. Most programs offer regular day-time care only, services for parents working 
shifts and irregular hours, and for those needing part-time, seasonal or emergency care are 
ahnost non-existent, in most parts of the country. Many more famihes use umegulatcd child 
care than want to, because of the lack of hccnsed care,the high cost where such care is avail- 
able, low income ehgibility ceilings for and lack of subsidies, high minimum user fees and 
the lack of services available outside regular hours (Lero, 1985). 
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Child care services for infants and school-age children are even less available than for 
children of other ages. The needs of multicultural, aboriginal and francophone communities 
outside Quebec are often ignored. 

None of the provinces or territories fully conform to established criteria for high quality 
child care programs (Friendly, Rothman, & Oloman, 1991). The range of quality and Ucensing 
requirements varies tremendously across the country. Some provinces have no training re- 
quirements for staff (such as New Brunswick and the territories); others have fairly stringent 
requirements (such as Manitoba, where two thirds of the staff must have an approved one or 
two year diploma or certificate). Training requirements for staff working in school-age pro- 
grams range from inadequate to non-existent 

Aduitrchild ratios also vary widely. Newfoundland has no hcensed care for children 
under two ytsns of age. In Quebec, the aduitrchild ratio for 18 month old children is 1:8, in 
a maximimi group size of 30, in Nova Scotia, the ratio is 1:4, with no maximum group siz^ in 
Manitoba, the ratio is 1:4, with a maximum group size of eight 

Little appropriate care has been provided for children with disabiUties. Many existing 
programs are part-day programs that do not meet working parents needs. Additional problems 
include funding, access to appropriate support services and consultation, and programs will- 
ingness or abihty to integrate children with special needs. About ten to fifteen percent of 
children in the population could be designated as having special needs, that is, some form of 
disabiUty. Yet, a much lower proTx>rtion of children with disabiUties are represented in child 
care programs. 

In some parts of the country waiting Usts for child care programs are long. For example, 
in June, 1992, there were 16,000 families in MetropoUtan Toronto on a waiting Ust for subsi- 
dized spaces Qanmohamed, 1992). At the same time, many child care centres had vacancies 
because parents could not afford to pay the full fees. 

In Alberta, many of the commercial centres, where the quality of care provided is often 
poor, have vacancies. At the same time, waiting Usts for spaces in non-profit and munidpaUy- 
operated centres are long. 

In addition to problems with programs and services, no infrastructure is in place for 
government to develop a coherent system, or to provide systematic maintenance to the volun- 
tary sector, in order to provide resources and support to such a system. There is Uttie or no 
planning, coordination, or networking. Nor is there appropriate funding to allow these things 
to happen. Litde program evaluation is carried out to ensure that services to children are of 
high quaUty, that they meet parents* needs, and that they are responsive to changing commu- 
nity needs. 
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While many families have to make multiple care arrangements for their children, 
balancing work and family Hfe may be particularly difficult for parents with kindergarten 
and school-age childreiL In many parts of the country there is Uttle relationship between 
schools and child care programs. The number of arrangements which parents have to make 
to complement the irregular school day/calendar is often susceptible to breakdown or tends 
to encourage latchkey arrangements. 

In an international Uterature review, Towell (1990) found Uttle research on quality in 
school-age child care. Dohcrty (1991) indicates that according to the available Umited re- 
search, poor quaUty child care has the same negative impact on school-age children as it does 
on younger children. Since some children will spend more hours in various child care 
arrangements than in the classroom, the issue of quahty is certainly worrisome. 

The labour market has not responded adequately to famihcs* changing needs, through 
employment poUdcs. Mothers still bear the primary responsibiUty for child care arrange- 
ments (Pence, Goelman, Lero, & Brockman). In a recent study on work and family issues, 
76.5 percent of female respondents indicated that making child care arrangements was their 
responsibiUty, compared to 4.1 percent of men (MacBride-King, 1990). 

In a study conducted for the federal government, virtuaUy none of the private sector 
companies interviewed offered personal leave for family rcsponsibiUties, a regular reduction 
in hours for mothers of preschoolers or nursing mothers, or the option to work part time or 
at home to fadUtate fiamily responsibilities. Only 4.1 percent offered the option of job 
sharing (SPR Associates, 1986). 

Unions have done Uttle to bargain for family r«?r onsibiUty leave, or for flexible work- 
ing arrangements for parents of young children. Such arrangements would include flex-time 
freedom to choose their hours of work with impunity, to refuse over-time, or exemption 
from working late evening or night shifts* 

In 1974, approximately 55,181 regulated child care spaces were provided in Canada. 
By 1991, the supply had grown to 333,082 spaces, an Lacreasc of over 600 percent (Health & 
Welfare Canada 1974, 1992). At first glance, this may seem Uke an impressive increase over 
an 18 year period, but in fact, far mor^ children of working parents are without access to 
regulated care now than there were 18 years ago. 
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Table 1 shows 
the growth in the 
khoui force 
parddpsttion rates of 
mothers from 
1976-1990, 
by the age of their 
youngest child. 
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Source Sudstks CuufU, Women in CknM<k: A SudtdaJ Report 



Table 2 shows the 
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As one can see, the vast majoritv' of children in alternative arrangements are cared for 
in the unregulated sector. It is important to note that approximately half of the children in 
this sector are cared for by relatives (Pence, Goelman, Lero, 6c Brockman, In preparation). 
The rest are cared for by care givers, babysitters and naimies either in the childrens* own 
homes, other childrens' homes, or the caregivers homes. 

This type of care falls outside govenmient authority; there are no standards and the 
quahty is often questionable. Even though many families prefer this form of care, many use 
it because no alternative is available or affordable. A number of studies have shown that 
many more parents would prefer regulated care than currently use it (Lero, 1985; Ontario 
Ministry of Community and Social Services, 1988). 

According to the 1988 National Child Care Study, 44 percent of interviewed parents 
did not work a standard work week; that is, week days only, on a fixed daytime schedule, 
usually ending by 6 p.m. Very few regulated child care options are available for parents who 
work extended days, evenings, weekends, night shifts or have irregular work patterns (Friendly, 
Cleveland, & WiUis, 1988). In addition, most women work full-time, but many of those who 
work part-time would choose to work full-time if they had adequate child care (Cooke, Lon- 
don, Edwards, & Rose-Lize, 1986). 

Fees in a regulated setting can exceed $l,000/month for infants in some parts of the 
country. Yet ceilings on subsidy payments are often much lower. For example, in British 
Columbia, a family earning $15,000 per year could receive a maximum monthly subsidy of 
$574 for an infant space in a day care centre, but would have to pay as much as $400 per 
month themselves. Obviously, group infant care is not an option for such families (Childcare 
Resource and Research Unit, 1993). 

Even though the child care picture remains fairly grim across the country, it is impor- 
tant to consider the influence of the advocacy community in keeping child care on the 
political agenda. Advocates in many provinces have won victories. Both the Caiudian Day 
Care Advocacy Association (CDCAA) and the Ontario Coalition for Better Child Care 
(OCBCC) were instrumental in making child care an issue in the last two federal elections. 

The Manitoba Child Care Association has also combined work at the provincial and 
federal levels. Child care reform would not be under review in Ontario without pressure 
from and the work of the OC BCC. In Nova Scotia advocates have won a salary enhancement 
grant 

Just IS important, is the fact that advocacy groups are not alone in viewing child care 
as part of the solution to broader community problems. For several years, organizations 
representing social welfare, labour, health and education and women have called for publicly 
funded child care as an economic necessity for women and as an essential service to society as 
a whole* 
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A COMPREHENSIVE CHILD CARE SYSTEM: WHAT IS NEEDED? 



Government must recognize child care as an essential service to children, mothers, fami- 
lies and to society as a whole, and as worthy of public funding as health care and education^ 

The Canadian Day Care Advocacy Association (1987), has proposed a series of national 
objectives for a new child care system and a set of criteria to ascertain whether these objectives 
have been met The objectives are summarized as follows: 

The national objectives of the federal child care poUcy are to encc urage and 
support the development of a pubUdy accountable, comprehcnsi\c range of 
Ucensed, monitored, quahty, community-based, non-profit child care services 
across Canada for famiUes seeking child care for their children aged 0-12 years 
and to ensure access to these service^ 

In order to quahfy for federal dollars, provincial and territorial child care 
services must be: 



non-profit 



comprehensive (that is, they must be coordinated, planned in consultation 
with local communities, and must include a variety of child care services). 



accessible to all famiUes who choose to use them, irrespective of ability/ 
disabiUty 



of high quahty (that is Ucensed and moritored). 



A COMPREHENSIVE CHILD CARE SYSTEM: DELIVERY MODELS 



A comprehensive child care system provides dehvery models that: 



support parents who are working or studying; 



support parents and other care givers at home with young children; 



contain standards and regulations which s'^pport quahty; 



meet the educational, developmental and social needs of all children, 
irrespective of disability/abiUty; and 



provide a continuum of services for children aged 0*12. 
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The goal of a comprehensive child care system is to provide eqiial access with equitable 
benefits for all children aged 0-12 to affordable, high quality regulated child care, and related 
family support services. 

A comprehensive child care system would take into account parents' needs dictated by 
their work patterns, work status and geography. It would provide a range of program models. 

* Child care centres offering full-time and part-time care, on a fuU-day or 
part-day basis, for extended and irregular hours, and on a seasonal basis 
where appropriate. 

* Child care centres would be both neighbourhood-based and available 
near the workplace. The actual hours of operation of individual centres 
would be based on community need and demand. 

* Family day care in the home of a child care provider, offering the same 
range of enrollment options as above. 

* Care in the child's own home in ceit^in drcumstances. 

* Situations where care in the child's own home could be considered 
include care for the mildly ill child, short term extended hour care in 
farming communities, overnight care for shift workers, particularly when 
there is more than one child in the family. 

* Integrated care, recreation and educational services for kindergarten and 
schootage children up to the age of 12, outside school hours. 

These programs may be in the child's school, in community or 
recreation fadhties, or in a caregivers home. They would strengthen 
neighbourhoods, building bridges between famihes and fadhtating 
partnerships with education, recre^.don, health and industry. 

* Nursery school programs offering care on a part-day basis. 

At-home parents often use nursery schools to provide sodal opportuni- 
ties for their pre-school children. Increasingly, unregulated or other 
£unily daycare providers use nursery schools. 

* Programs that would care for children in an emergency situation, indud- 
ing when they are mildly ilL 

This could indudc a modified program offered within children's regular 
centres, or family homes, and care in children's own homes by super- 
vised providers. 
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Family resource centres for parents and other caregivers at botne with 
young children. 

This would include parenting progn^ms, play groups, occasional care pro- 
grams, short-term emergency child c^e, toy hbraries, and information 
and pubhc education services. 

Programs responsive to the needs of women in particularly difficult or 
unusual circumstances. 

This would include child care programs for women in transition houses, 
as well as those who are new refugees, chronically or seriously ill, in 
rehabihtation programs or incarcerated. 

Supplementary family policy ^ich would included maternity and 
parental leave, paid family rcsponsibiUty leave and flexible work 
arrangements. 



A COMPREHENSIVE ChILD CARE SYSTEM: CHARACTERISTICS 

A comprehensive child care system would be characterized by programs and services 
that are high quality, inclusive, flexible, appropriate, responsive and coordinated. 

High Quality Child Care 

Quahty is a complex dimension. A definition of quahty depends, in part, on ones view 
of the primary purpose of child care. Whose interests should be met and is one interest 
primary? 

The early development of extra-famiUal child care in Caiuda was largely in response to 
economic demands and the need for labour force participation of women. This resulted in 
services that offered Uttle more than custodial care. Bcgiiming in the 1920s, nursery school 
programs were started. They were viewed as appropriate developmental programs for young 
children. In the 1960s some part-day programs were Urgetcd to disadvantaged children. 
They did little, however, to allow mothers of children in the programs to participate in the 
labour force. 

Child care was later viewed as an essential service in order for women to achieve greater 
equity in the workplace. As child care services began to ^pand rapidly in the early 1970s, the 
need for programs to meet the developmental needs of the children they served was given 
greater consideration- During this period most provinces responded by reviewing and updat- 
ing their hcensing and training requirements (Goclman, 1992). 
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Zigler suggests that 



"The primary god of child awe should be to ensure the optimal develop- 
ment of children using the system, not to enable parents to work,.. Of 
course^ helping parents to work can contribute to the child's optimal devel- 
opment Children stand to benefit when the Gnandal status of their family 
improves ''(Ziglcr, 1989). 

A definition of quality that recognizes the needs of both children and parents has 
been suggested by Lero & Kyle (1985): 

"Quality child care (is) provided by knowledgeable^ committed and scnsi- 
tive caregivers in a miUeu that supports their efforts to provide an optimal 
environment designed to foster children 's wellbeing, development and com- 
petence. Care provided in this manner exphddy recognizes the needs of 
parents for caregiving that supports and strengthens their child-rearing ef- 
forts through effective and informative communication and mu^al re- 
spect" 

The auspice of the program relates directly to the quality of care. Research demon- 
strates that in general the quality of care in commercial or for-profit programs is of poorer 
quality than in programs operated by non-profit groups and associations^ or by govcnmient 
(SPR Associates, 1986; West, 1988; Whitebook, Howes, & PhiUips, 1990; Doherty, 1991). 

Research has also shown that high quality programs, in both centre-based and family 
child care are more likely within a system of strong regulation (Lero & Kyle, 1985; Doherty, 
1991; Phillips & Howes, 1987). An American study found that programs in the States with 
higher standards were generally of higher quality than those with weaker standards (Whitebook 
et al, 1990). 

A considerable body of research has demonstrated that a number of factors are key 
predictors of quality (Reviews of this research may be found in Doherty, 1990; Phillips & 
Howes, 1987; Lero & Kyle, 1985). In group day care they include: 

Carcgiven Child Ratios and Group Size 

Studies have shown that low adultchild ratios and small group size have a favour- 
able impact on quality; caregivers in programs with tbcj^c characteristics were more 
responsive to and actively involved with the children (Whitebook et al, 1990; Howes 
& Rubcnstcin, 1985; Howes, 1983). 

An acceptable range of child/staff ratios within group sizes in child care centres has 
been defined by the National Association for the Education of Young Children* 
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ACCEPTABLE RANGE OF STAFF. CHILD RATIOS WITHIN GROUP SIZE 
Group Size 6 8/9 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 

Infants {0-18 mo.) 1:3 1:4 

Toddlers {18-38 mo) 1:3 1:4 1:5 

Two-and three-yrs 1 :5 1:6 

Three yrs 1:5 1:6 1:7 1:8 

Three/ four-yrs. 1:7 1:8 1:9 1:10 

Four-yre. 1:8 1:9 1:10 

Fbur-and five-yrs. 1:8 1:91:101:111:12 

Five to eight-yrs. 1:10 1:11 1:12 



Source- BredelcampjS. (Ed.). (1987). Acaeditadon Criteria & Procedures of the Nadond Academy 
of Early Childhood Programs. Washington, D.Cj National Association for the Education of Young 
Children. 
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Other factors affecting quality in group day care are: 



• Caregiver Qualifications 

Post secondary child care-spedfic training; on-go- 
ing, in service and continuing education and su- 
pervision have been shown to maintain and im- 
prove quality (Whitebook et al, 199(h, Lero & Kyle, 
1985; Abt Associates, 1980). 

• Wages and Working Conditions 

High quality programs have been shown to have lower staff turno- 
ver, higher wages and a better work environment than those of poor 
quality programs. (Whitebook et al, 1990). 

• The Physical Environment 

Design and layout, overall size of the centre, space per child, and 
materials, toys and equipment have all been shown to have an im- 
pact on childrens behaviour and caregiver-child interactions (Lero 
and Kyle, 1985; Snow, 1983). 

• Health and Safety Provisions 

Good health and hygiene practices, such as handwashing and sani- 
tary procedures, cleaning of toys and equipment and daily screen- 
ing of children contribute to childrens well being and healthy devel- 
opment (Doherty, 1991; Klein, 1986; Black et al, 1981). 

Research in family day care has begun to identify key indicators of quality. Two of the 
main indicators have been idcxitified; namely the training of the caregiver and regulation. In 
a British Columbia study, licensed caregivers, who had family day care-spedfic training, 
professional pride in family day care employment, and who were supported through a family 
day care association and a network of support contacts provided higher quality child care 
than unlicensed caregivers. A significantly higher percentage of unlicensed caregivers would 
have preferred to do some other form of work than was the case with licensed caregivers 
(Pence & Goeiman, 1988). 

In addition, caregiver child composition and adequate, appropriate play space have 
been identified as important factors affecting quality in family day care (Lero and Kyle, 
1985). 
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Inclusive Programs 



A comprehensive child care system would provide equal access to all children, welcom> 
ing each child as an individual Children have a variety of needs, regardless of abiUty or 
disability, cultural background, family income, or where their parent's work. 

Inclusive programs would ensure access to children with disabiUties, providing ad- 
equate consultative and health related supports, as well as environments that facilitate both 
physical and social integration. To meet the needs of the percentage of children with 
disabilities in the general popxilation, approximately 15 percent of Ucensed spaces would be 
funded and supported to care for children who fit within a broad definition of special needs. 
As sutcd in Quality Child Caire For AU (Kochci Institute, 1992), good integration includes: 

1. Having a clear poUcy and philosophy 

2. Creating an environment that is accepting of differences 

3. Sharing the responsibiUty 

4. Promoting child-to-child interactions 

5. Involving parents 

Inclusive programs are responsive to and welcome cultural, racial and Unguistic diver- 
sity. They have operating policies in support of diversity, and use equipment, materials and 
programming that reflect the multicultural nature of Canadian society. Anti bias curricula 
encourage equal treatment regardless of creed, gender, special needs, sexual orientation and 
socioeconomic class (Fahlman, 1992). 

Inclusive programs are not targeted to a particular segment of the population. Just as 
segregated programs for children with disabilities arc not the goal of a comprehensive system, 
neither are programs that are cstabUshed for needy or disadvantaged children. Programs that 
are targeted create inequities in service provisiorL Many programs are targeted to low income 
families, despite considerable research evidence that shows these programs are usually poor 
and are more vulnerable to funding cuts than others. Other programs are targeted in such a 
way that they exclude segments of the population, such as children of nourworking parents, 
school-age children and children with disabihties. 

Another form of targeting is through the provision of work-related child care. Even 
though work-related child care programs add desperately needed spaces to the scanty supply, 
they can acate situations of inequity within a workpbce and between employers. In general, 
only employers with a large workforce can provide such programs, and ofi.cn particular 
categories of employees are given priority for a child care space. Usually, work-related child 
care programs can provide only a relatively small number of spaces compared to the needs of 
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the workforce. Many families with preschoolers and in particular, school-age children, prefer 
care in their neighbourhood. Some parents travel a considerable distance to work, making it 
impractical to bring a small child with thern^ 

Regardless of any benefits or disadvantages associated with work-related child care, it is 
a discretionary, individual response to a larger, societal problem. 

Child development expert, Ed Zigler, states that 

"the Rrst principle is that all children must have access to stable, good quality child 
care if and when they need it Good care is the right of every child and should no 
depend on family income;, ethnicity, or the neighbourhood where they happen to 
hve." (Zigler & Lang, 1991) 

It is acknowledged that the debate on specific targeted programs for francophone 
children outside Quebec, and the new stage of development of child care for native children 
within the context of self government, is complex. There are poUtical, cultural and linguistic 
issues that are beyond the scope of this paper to discuss in any depth. 

Fiexibiiity 

Flexibihty in a child care system allows for a range of enrollment options within and 
between programs. In a flexible child care system, parents who work part-time, irregular 
hours, on-call, or on a seasonal basis would have access to regulated services. 

Parents of young school-age children could choose to use a full range of before school, 
lunch-time and after school care, as well as full-day care on professional development (PD 
days), school breaks and summer hohdays. Parents of an older child could choose to use part- 
week, after-school, supervised clubs to complement other more independent activities, such 
as music lessons. 

Flexible programs can sometimes meet the needs of a larger number of families than 
can a full-time program of a comparable size. In Ontario, three of 12 demonstration projects 
estabhshed to provide a range of flexible services that were monitored and evaluated over a 
number of years, served several times their Ucensed capacity. 

For example, a hospital-based program for shift workers served 95 children in a 16 
space day care centre (open 13 hours a day), over a six month period. The same program 
offered Ucensed family day care for late evening and overnight care as well as regular days. 
Parents could access one or both of the programs on a full-time or part-time basis, as well as 
on an emergency basis for o2H:all staff. 
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In a comprehensive child care system flexibility would be supported by a broader, 
supportive family policy, which would ensure adequate paid family responsibility leave, 
and reasonable and flexible working hours. 

Appropriate Programs 

Appropriate services take into account the age of the children served, the nature of 
the model, the patterns of use within the program and the staff training requirements. For 
example, the curriculum in a short-term emergency care program would need to reflect the 
fact that children may be under unusual stress and unfamiliar with staff and other chil- 
dren. Enrolment patterns would be irregular and fluctuate daily. 

The particular needs of the school-age child have been largely overlooked in both the 
deliver/ of services and within most provincial child care legislation. For example, no 
provincial government requires staff working in school-age programs to have specific train- 
ing or experience related to this age group. In order to provide appropriate programming 
for school-age child care, staff must be able to provide activities that foster independence, 
encourage children to think and reason, enhance physical development and encourage 
involvement in the community at large (Albrccht & Plantz, 1991). 



^ Responsive and Coordinated Programs 

■ Programs responsive to the needs of the local community, can be provided within a 
" legislative framework of standards and regulation, if adequate supports and funding are 

available. 

w A farming community may need extended-day, full-time child care during harvest- 

ing season, but only part-time, short-day care for the rest of the year. The child care centre 
B may operate only part-year, for the balance of the year, a nursery school program, occa- 

" sional care programs, play groups and a toy lending library may operate in the same space. 

B Many children use publicly funded recreation programs after school ^ich, at present, 

■ are not intended to provide child care. In a comprehensive child care system there would be 
a level of coordination and integration of the full range of out of school services for school- 

■ age children including recreation programs. Boys and Girls clubs, summer playgroimds, 
W day camps and child care. 

1^ Coordinated services would provide a single access point for parents, regardless of 

m the type or range of programs they require. Family resource centres would be one option as 

the access point They can provide education and information to parents, and appropriate 
■j coordination between health, education and social service organizations. Responsive pro- 

^ grams recognize that needs arc not static - demographics may change, employment may 

vary and public education may result in the demand for a different type of service. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE CHILD CARE: THE SERVICE SYSTEM 

Perhaps as important as the development of services is the development of a service 
system, an infrastructure at the provincial and local levels to ensure appropriate plaxming, 
coordination, funding levels, accountability, monitoring and development of new services. 
Following is a list of some of the major supports and activities required to deliver compre- 
hensive services. 

In addition to providing programs and services, a comprehensive child care system 
would consist of a service system. This would include: 



Funding 



sufficient funding mechanisms and levels to child care and related support 
programs to ensure that cost is not a barrier to parents; 

adequate capital fiinding; 

funding for the service infrastructure; 

a fiinding base that recognizes varying costs by location, including rural, 
isolated and northern communities. 



Supports to Communitios 



development of an infrastructure at both the provincial and local levels to 
ensure appropriate planning, coordination and accountability; 

development of new services at the local level, with opportunities for parental 
involvement in both the planning and ongoing delivery of services. 



Supports to Programs 



comistent (not identical) regubtions and standards across the country, with 
respect to training, group size, ratios and physical space requiiemcnts, as well as 
monitoring and enforcement of the regulation^ 

appropriate training of regulatory staff to eiuble them to act as a resource and 
support to programs, rather than provide simply a policing function; 

ongoing research and data collection to assess utiliiation, parent satisfaction 
and program quality and effectiveness, and to contribute to the abiUty to 
respond to changing needs in the community; 

accountabihty for effective use of resources^ 
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COMPREHENSIVE CHILD CARE: AN EXAMPLE 

Following is a description of one agcnqr that has developed a comprehensive child 
care system in its community, within the limitations of the existing structure. This agency 
happens to operate in a rural setting, but the services it provides and the method of delivery 
would be relevant to most communities. 

South-East Grey Community Outreach (SEGCX3) is a non-profit organization that was 
incorporated in 1986. It was established to respond to the lack of services for children and 
families in its area. It now serves nine villages and the surrounding communities in seven 
townships of Grey County. The popubtion of these villages range from 200 - 1,300, with an 
average of 300. The agency of South-East Grey Community Outreach is located in the village 
of Markdalc, Ontario, approximately 35 kilometres from Owen Sound (population 20,000). 

In December, 1985, SEGCO received funding from the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services to conduct a child care needs' assessment. As a result of the needs survey and 
continual community involvement a number of programs have evolved. 

The Resource Centre 

At the core of service delivery is the resource centre* It provides support, resources and 
socialization for cr^Tomunity parents and caregivers in accordance with their needs. The 
following services arc available 

• Parent-child drop-in • A toy-lending library 

• Community playgroups • Community workshops 

• Saturday morning school-age programs • A com m u n ity ncwslefter 

• Program theme boxes 

• A half-day preschool program which operates three days per 
week, offering different thcme4)ased programs. 

• A dropoff program for at-home parents. Up to five children 
can be accommodated at one time, for a maximum of four hours, 
to enable parents to go to appointments, job interviews, 
volunteer^ run errands, or simply relax. 

All the programs are offered once a week in four other locations. There is also a 
travelling teen pregnancy-prevention and awareness program offered in local high schools. 
The resource centre employs a number of administrative and professional staff. The pro- 
grams listed below arc coordirutcd through and supported by some of these staff. 
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Centra-Based Child Care Programs 



All the programs are licensed, and operated under the direction of a qualified supervi- 
sor. They can be used on a regular, seasonal or drop-in basis, either full days, part days or on 
an hourly basis. 

1. Regular child care services 

Year-round centres operate Monday to Friday from 6 a«m.- 6 p.m. and are 
offered in four locations, for children 4 months to 5 years. licensed capacity 
averages 16 children, in a mixed age setting. Betweca 30 and 48 di^erent 
children regularly use each of these centres every month. One of the centres is 
located in a purpose4>uilt house trailer, licensed for 16 children, ^ich has the 
ability to move to different communities as needed. 

2. School-age child care 

School-age child care programs op>erate from 6 a.m. -9 a^m. and from 3 pjn. - 
6 p jn« and on P.D. days, March Break and Early Closings. They are offered in 
three locations for children five years old and up. 

3. Seasonal child care services 

Each spring and summer, in isolated rural locations small seasonal child care 
programs operate on a use^you-need basis for the fanning community. 

4. Regulated home child care 

In September, 1992, in response to commimity demand, SEGCO added a 
licensed home child care program. There are currently 15 caregivers to provide 
C9XC in their own homes. The agency recruits and supervises the caregivers, and 
provides program support and in-service training. 

SEGCO has a policy of equal access for all children and has always served children 
with disabilities who require child care, or whose parents wished to use any of the parent 
support programs. While the agency has yet to receive additional funding for children with 
disabilities, it has access to resources and consultation through a preschool resource pro* 
gram. 

Alternate Core Program 

This program offers short-term emergency child care on a 24-hour basis. Access to this 
program is limited to families with unanticipated short-term child care needs, which arise on 
short notice, and for whom there are no other suitable options. It could involve illness of a 
parent or other caregiver, a parent being called out of town unexpectedly, or a breakdown in 
the usual caregiving arrangement 
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Care is provided in the child's own home by staff who are recruited, trained and 
supervised fay the agency. If staff are not needed in this program on a given day, they provide 
a pool of supply staff to the day care centres and other programs 

Community Organization 

Lact year, more than 60C families with more than 1,000 children participated in at 
least one of SEGCOs child care programs. Much of the agency's success is a result of stiong 
community effort and local and provincial government support The oig;anization has evoh^"! 
from a Beard of Directors, mainly parents, whose interest, commitment and common goals 
have resulted in the implementation of flexible, accessible, community services. More im- 
portantly, this organization now provides an organized body of voices who are willing and 
able to advocate for rural commimity needs, identified by the people of those communities. 

SEGCO works collaboratively with many other organizations; on a daily basis it works 
closely with the Board of Education, the local health unit, Youth Employment Services and 
mental health counselling services. Examples of collaboration in specific community projects 
include a partnership with other community agencies to operate an infant child care pro- 
gram for teen parents at a local high school, the development of an alternative junior kinder- 
garten proposal, and the transfer of local funds to a local child care supervisor's group which 
promotes peer support and staff training for local child care staff. 

Funding 

In the 1991/92 fiscal year, SEGCO*s operating budget was over $l-miliion. Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of this budget came in the form of base funditMg, and the balance in fees, 
both from parents who paid the per diem rate and those receiving fee assistance. 

Currently, fees for the licensed child care services range frora $10.25 per day for be- 
fore-and-after-Gchool care, to $26 per day for infant care. Approximately 55 percent of parents 
pay the per diem rate, and 45 percent receive some amount of subsidy. There are no fees for 
services directly offered by the resource centre. 

This hub model approach has facilitated the development of a comprehensive rural 
child care system, by interconnecting services and families fluctuating needs. The impor- 
tance of the hub model is clearly illustrated by the at-home parent who learns, while attend- 
ing a local playgroup, that it is possible for him to use the licensed local child care centre on 
a drop-in basis, or the working parent who leanis of the local playgroup as she prepares for 
her six-month maternity leave. 
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Prior to the commencement of service delivery in 1986, SEGCO developed a mission 
statement, a set of common values and a series of objectives for its child care programs. This 
has helped guide the development of services and provides a useful tool to evaluate the 
effectiveness and the appropri^^leness of its programs, SEGCO regularly surveys the commu- 
nity to see how well families are being served, how satisfied they are, and what new services 
are needed. 

SUMMARY 

Canada lags fsn behind most other countries in the industrialized western world in 
terms of provision of and support to child care programs. A comprehensive child care sys- 
tem is essential It is needed to place societal value on famiUes and children; it is needed to 
allow women to participate more fully in the labour forc^ it is needed to support and 
promote healthy child development It could also help reduce the dependency of sole sup- 
port parents on social assistance. 

A comprehensive child care system must be available to all children under the a£,e of 
13 who need it, irrespective of ability/disability, regardless of parents, work status or income, 
regardless of which part of the country they Uvc. It must be affordable, non-profit and of 
high quahty. Achievement of a comprehensive system is possible only through pubUc poUcy 
and pubUc funding. It is essential that both the federal and provincial governments take 
responsibiUty for child care. 

Jane Beach is the Director of Child Care Services In British Columbia. The paper was 
written when she was the coordinator at the Childcare Resource and Research Unit at the 
Centre for Urban and Community Studies at the University of Toronto. Jane has also spent 
a number of years as a policy analyst at the Ministry of Community and Social Services, 
where she was involved in the development, testing and evaluation of flexible models of 
child care. She the child care coordinator for the City of Toronto, a consultant on a 
number of child care studies and research projects and has served on various boards and 
advisory groups of child care programs and advocacy orgnizations. 
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mjt ore than 60,000 people care for young children in regulated child care across 
Mwm Canada. These human resources are an important component of a comprehensive 

child care system. This background pa|>er will explore common characteristics of child care 
staff, examine current work environments in child care settings and suggest policy directions 
for a rejuvenated child care agenda. 

The first section. Child Core SufF in Context, describes staff as the key to quality 
programs for young children. Child care staff are mostly women. Their roles and responsi- 
bilities are often ambiguous ^ich reflects the changing range of services in the child care 
sector. 

Section two, A Profile of Child Care Staff, considers how human resources are now 
organized in regulated child care settings. Staff salaries, benefits and working conditions 
emerge as primary concerns. Provincial requirements and post-secondary education and 
training programs for child care staff, are indicators of quality care, and work together to 
determine who works in child care settings* In practivx, ihr quality of staff and therefore, 
child care programs, relies on the application of minimum staffing requirements and the 
content of education and training programs. 

The third section. Future Directions, discusses the future foi staff and their place in a 
national child care policy. In addidon, this section examines the roles and responsibilities of 
provincial and territorial governments, professional organizations, unions and post-second* 
ary educational insritution^w 



A review of research studies conducted over the past ten years in Caiuda, the United 
States, England, Western Europe, Bermuda and New Zealand concludes that child care staff 
are critical determinants of quality in early child c2iKt and education programs (Doherty, 
1991). Several of the studies indicate that the amount and quality of interaction between 
children and staff is the most important factor for positive child outcomes in centre or home 
based child care settings. 

The quality of child-staff interactions is determined by a number of factors including 
the amount and type of training, staff-child ratios, group size, program size, staff turnover 
rate and job satisfaction. 



CHILD CARE STAFF IN CONTEXT 



Stoffff are the Key to High Quality Child Care 
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Several things are known from the research: 



Working with young children requires skills and knowledge that are provided 
through formal education and training programs* Current research 
demonstrates a strong relationship between program quahty, staff education, 
training in child development and early childhood education practices 
(Whitebooketal,1990). 

Low staff turnover promotes program stability for children and their 
families through the development of consistent relationships. High staff 
turnover has quite a different effect, creating a lack of consistency and 
instability. 

Child development experts believe that optimal staff-child ratios are: 
Infants (0- 18 months): 1:3 



(National Association for the Education of the Young Child, 1990; Harms,1980; 
Doherty, 1991) 

These ratios allow for frequent interactions between children and adults and 
individual attention for each child. 

• Joh atisfaction is determined by a number of work environment variables 

including salary levels, amount of time for preparation work, staff-child ratio, 
and the program's administration style (Doherty, 1991). 

Other factors related to positive child-staff interactions are linked to specific contex- 
tual factors: regulatory environment (legislation, licensing, monitoring and enforcement), 
auspices (non-profit, municipal or commercial) and funding (Doherty, 1991). A major Ameri- 
can study found that auspice was the strongest predictor of quality* Commercial child care 
centres were related to lower quality care (Whitdx)ok et al, 1990). 



The Maiority of Staff in Eariy Child Cara Settings arm Women 



The child care sector is predominantly female. Child care work is often viewed as an 
extension of women's traditional roles as mothers and homemakers. 



Toddlers (18 - 30 months) 
Preschool (30 months - 5 years) 
Kindergarten (4 and 5 yean) 
School-age (6 -9 years) 



1:4 
1:6 
1:8 
1:10 
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A Canadian study (Karyo Communications, Inc, 1992) established a profile of 
staff working in child care centres: 

• 98 percent were female 

• 41 percent had children living at home 

• Almost 90 percent were of childbearing age 

Child care staff are underpaid. Like other traditionally female job sectors, salaries are 
lower than in male dominated sectors requiring comparable education and training. Also, 
typical of female job sectors, only 20 percent of child care staff in Canada are represented by 
a collective bargaining unit compared to 30 percent in the general labour force (Karyo Com- 
munications, Inc,1992). 

Early childhood education professional organizations throughout this century have 
focused primarily on the quality of the environments made available to children. They have 
not emphasized efforts to significantly improve staff economic drcumsta: ces (Finkelstein, 
1988). This approach to professionalism is more typical of female dominated sectors than of 
male dominated sectors such as doctors, lawyers and engineers. 

Child care staff, like other female dominated sectors, can improve salaries and benefits 
and protect other goals of professionalism. Elementary school teachers and nisrses are also 
female dominated sectors. Both groups began with an emphasis on quality of services pro- 
vided. Both developed effective collective bargaining structures which promote reasoiuble 
remuneration and protect quality of service. 



Child Care is an Emerging Concept 

Child care is not an institution with clearly understood rules and norms. Very few 
child care staff have had p>ersonal early childhood experiences in licensed child care and 
education settings. They bring their own childhood experiences and perhaps parenting expe- 
riences, first school experiences (often kindergarten) and (if young enough) Sesame Street to 
help define and understand child care settings and the role of staff in these settings. 

Child care settings are diverse indudin^j licensed child care centres and nursery school, 
regulated family home child care settings, parent-child resource centres, kindergarten pro- 
grams and outHif-school programs. Employers may be small community-based boards of 
directors, non-profit multi-service agencies, community colleges, mimidpalities, school hoards, 
private individuals or companies. The range of settings, the age groups and numbers of 
childrer. served have grown signifia)ntly over tlic past decade. 
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There are no set role titles. Manager, director, coordinator, supervisor and adminis- 
trator are all terms that may be used for the person in charge. Teacher, child care worker, 
day care worker, program staff, caregiver and early childhood educator are used to describe 
the people who direcdy plan and cany out childrens daily care and activities. In part, these 
differences in terms reflect provincial and territorial variation but they also reflect different 
v^ews of the care and education functions of child care centres. 

Each province and territory in Canada has established its own legislation and regula- 
tions for Ucensed child care settings. Child care poHdes and services vary across the coxmtry 
creating a patchwork quilt that shares more differences than similarities (Goelman, 1992). 

A PROFILE OF CHILD CARE STAFF 

Solaries, Benefits and Working Conditions 

A major American study of child care staff found that staff wages were an important 
predictor of quaUty child care. The study also found that the rate of staff turnover is related 
to salary, benefits, working conditions and employment practices (Whitebook et al, 1990). 

The result' of a recent national Canadian survey indicate that staff in regulated child 
care settings are poorly compensated for their training. Wages have not kept pace with 
inflation and fall near the bottom of industrial wage rates. The majority of staff receive few 
benefits beyond legislated requirements* Poor working conditions are reported as a source 
of considerable frustration (Karyo Communications, 1992). 

This section highUghts the situation of staff in regulated child care centres. Little 
recent information about the wages and working conditions of regulated home child care 
providers has been collected for Caiuda as a whole. 

# Salaries 

In 1984, the first Canadian survey on child care salaries and working conditions was 
carried (at That study. The Bottom Line: W^gcs and Working Conditions of Child Care 
Employees, found the average child care wage across all positkons was $7^9 per hour. In 
1991, the most recent survey foimd that the average wage had risen to $9.60 per hour. 
Adjusted for inflation, the 1984 average wage would now be $10.05 per hour, indicating a 45 
cent drop in the real wages of child care staff over the past seven years (Karyo Communica- 
tions, Inc, 1992). 
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1991 PROVINCIAL AVERAGE SALARIES IN CANADA 



Auistani 
B.C 15,307 

Alta. 12,440 

Sask. 13,125 

Man. 16,815 

Ont. 17,652 

Que. 1 6,960 

New 

Brun. 12,448 
Nova 

Scofia 12,420 
RE.I. 15,504 
Nfld 11, 58^ 
Yukon 17,072 
NWT 18,978 



Teochar Toocher/Director 



1 7,433 
13,498 
14,977 
18,164 
22,983 
16,960 

12,799 

15,256 
15,419 
12,542 
19,378 
22,231 



19,773 



16,250 



18,761 



23,951 



24,940 



15,483 

18,590 
19,992 
13,603 
22,514 
24,583 



Admin. Director 
24,824 

20,867 

24,935 

30,031 

29,512 



not available not available 



19,674 

25,020 
not available 
28,226 
29,513 
34,915 



(Kjiqro Communiatioas, Inc^ 1992) 
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The 1991 survey found that wages for child care staff varied in relationship to the 
centres* auspice or sponsorship. Staff working in municipal child care centres were likely to 
be paid the highest wages, while staff employed in commercial centres were paid the lowest 
wages. Prince Edward Island, where commercial centres reported the highest salaries, was 
the only province or territory to vary from this norm. The study reported that staff in non- 
profit centres earned 25 percent more than staff in commercial centres across all staff posi- 
tions. 

Child care staff ranked better salaries as the single most important improvement for 
the child care field to increase job satisfaction and reduce staff turnover rates. Unionized 
staff earn, on average;, 33 percent higher wages than non unionized staff (Karyo Communi- 
cations, Inc., 1992). However, as mentioned earUer, the unionization of child care staff is 
low compared to other sectors. 

A number of factors contribute to a low union membership rate. Child care centres 
are usually small work-places, individually operated by conmiunity boards of directors or 
individual owners. Unions are reluctant to organize small bargaining units where contract 
negotiations are expcmive and time<onsuming. Staff tend to have a dose relationships 
with their employers (often parents using the child care centre) and view unionization as 
confrontational Staff have often seen (or perhaps been encouraged to see) a contradiction 
between seeking appropriate economic rewards and supporting early childhood education 
as a profession (Griffen, 1989). 

Staff ranked promoting more respect for child care staff as the second most impor- 
tant improvement needed (Karyo Commimications, Inc, 1992). 



• Benefits 

Work-related benefits are important factors contributing to the long-term value of a 
job and security for staff. Pensions and disability insiurance are necessary for women tc 
achieve a more equitable financial position in Canadian society. Yet recent studies indicate 
that less than a quarter of staff receive a pension and only sUghtly more receive long-term 
disabihty benefits (Schom-Moffat, 1986; Karyo Commimications, Inc, 1992). 

Except for workers in mimidpal centres, most workers received few job benefits. Such 
benefits as were provided varied considerably according to auspice. Staff in commercial 
settings received substantially fewer benefits than staff in non-profit centres and far fewer 
benefits than staff in municipal centres. Child care fees for parent employees were found to 
be the only benefit more likely to be ofiered by commercial centres (Schom-Moffiit, 1986; 
Doherty, 1992; Karyo Commtmications, Inc., 1992). The American national child care staff- 
ing survey found that reduced fees for parent employees was linked to cenh ts offering the 
poorest quality care (Whitcbook et at 1990). 
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• Working Conditions 



Working conditions include hours of work and a range of employment procedures and 
environmental factors* Recent studies indicate only a third of staff were entitled to paid prepa- 
ration time or paid release time for profei^sional development Less than half had written job 
descriptions and only a quarter had written personnel policies or a written contract (Schom- 
MoSzU 1986; Karyo Communications, Inc, 1992; Dohcrty, 1991). 

TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

Staff training requirements in regulated child care settings 9re determined through pro- 
vincial or territorial legislation and regulations. Three jurisdictions (New Brunswick, Yukon and 
Northwest Territories) have no formal requirements. The other nine provinces require comple- 
tion of an educational training program in early childhood education for at least some staff 
working in regubted child care. 

StafT training requirements vary from Newfoundland, with requirements only for supervi- 
sory staff, to Manitoba, where two-thirds of the staff must have completed a one or two year 
training program in early childhood education. The length of required training varies from 
orientation courses of 50 hours to two year certificate or diploma programs. Many jurisdictions 
allow work experience or government approval to substitute for required qualifications. 

Minimum staff qualifications required in regulated child care centres are as follows: 

British Columbia: Centre supervisors and one staff per group must have one year of early 
childhood training. All other staff must be enrolled in a training program. One staff person 
with each group of infants/toddlers must have additional infanV^toddler training. Programs 
integrating children with special needs require one staff with additional special needs training. 

Alberta: One in six child care staff in each centre must have a one year early child educa- 
tion certificate. By September 1, 1994, that ratio will increase to one in five and, by September 1, 
1995, to one in four. Centre supervisors will be required to have a two year early childhood 
education diploma by September 1, 1995. All other staff must complete a 50 hour orientation 
course. 

Saskatchewan: Centre supervisors will be required to have a one year certificate in child 
care studies by 1993. Every staff member must take 130 hours of training provided through 
regional community colleges. 

Manitoba: Three qualification levels: CCW HI: Diploma, degree or advanced certificate 
relevant to child car^ CCW II: Approved certificate (one-year) program; CCW I: Grade 12 or one 
course in child care. Two-thirds of the staff in a child care centre must be a CCW II or CCW III. 
All others must be a CQv i Supervisors must be a CCW III plus one years experience* 
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Ontario: Child care supervisors and one staff per group of children must have a two 
year community college early childhood education diploma.One resource teacher with addi- 
tional special needs training is required for every four children with special needs that are 
enrolled. 

Quebec One third of staff must have a two year college diploma or a university 
degree in early childhood education. 

New Brunswick: No requirements 

Nova Scotia: Two-thirds of the staff must have a one year or two year early childhood 
education certificate or diploma. 

Prince Edward Island: Centre supervisor and one full-time program staff must have 
a one or two year early childhood development diploma or university child study degree. 
All staff must participate in 30 hours training every three years. 

Newfoundland: Centre supervisor must have one year training in early childhood 
education and one year's experience. One additional staff with one year training required 
for more than 25 children enrolled in a centre. 

Yukon: No requirements (now under review) 

NWT: No requirements 

There are few provincial or territorial training or education requirements for regu- 
lated family home child care, aside from first-aid and Ontario's requirements for agency 
home child care visitors. 



# Post-secondary Educotion 

QuaUty staff (staff who promote healthy child development in early childhood set- 
tings) are associated with post secondary school education and training in early childhood 
education (Doherty, 1991, Whitebook et al. 1990). 

The xiational staff survey reported that seven out of ten staff working in regulated 
early childhood education settings had a post-secondary credential (certificate, diploma, or 
university degree in some area of study). Forty percent of the staff surveyed had either a one 
year or two jrear early childhood education diploma or certificate. Almost five percent 
reported a bachelors degree in early childhood education (Karyo Commimications, Inc., 
1992). 
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The academic and field practice components of early childhood education training 
programs are based on the knowledge, skills and attitudes presumed to be important in 
preparing people to work effectively with young children in a variety of settings. A recent 
review of early childhood training programs across Canada found considerable similarities* 
The majority of programs reviewed included content in child development, programming, 
communication, family studies, assessment and observation, health, safety and nutrition, 
special needs and history of early childhood education (Norpark, 1991). 

Over the past 20 years there has been considerable pressure on early childhood educa- 
tion training programs to meet the expanding and diversified needs of regulated child care 
settings. Mo^t training programs were initially geared to train nursery school teachers who 
would work with prcsdiool children in half day programs. Today, the same one or two year 
programs are expected to prepare individuals to work with children from infancy to 10 or 12 
years in a variety of full-time and part-time settings. At the same time there is growing 
recognition that child care programs must recognize and respect linguistic, cultural and 
racial differences. Also there must be equitable child care opportunities for children with 
special needs. 

A report on Native child care (1990) emphasizes the importance of culturally appro- 
priable child care programs for native communities. This requires training programs that 
reflect Native culture and values. 

• In-service and Post-diploma Training and Education 

Prince Edward Island is the only province that requires on-going in-service training: 
30 hours every three years. British Columbia requires specialized infant and toddler and 
special needs training for designated staff working with these groups in addition to the one 
year basic early childhood education certificate. Ontario requires a resource teacher with 
post-diploma training for recognized integrated programs. 

There is considerable evidence that specialized training would be beneficial for centre 
supervisors. A survey of Ontario child care centre supervisors reported strong support for 
additional training requirements (Norpark, 1991). Another study found that the centre 
supervisor often determines staff standards and expectation and the kinds of information 
available to staff (Powell and Strcmmel, 1989). Another study found that the supervisors 
level of formal education in early childhood education and program administration is a 
strong predictor of program quality (Jorde-Bloom, 1989). 

• Public Schools and Regulated Child Care Settings 

In Canada, there are two separate and distinct systems to prepare staff to work with 
young children. One is for teachers in public school programs. The other is for staff who 
work in regulated child care and other non-school settings. School systems offer elementary 
and sometimes kindergarten programs for children from as young as 3.8 years, in some 
jurisdictions, to 12 years of age. Regulated child care serves children from as young as 6 
weeks to 10 or 12 years. r> / 1 
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Public school teachers are usually required to have an undergraduate university degree 
and a teaching certificate* There may or may not be specific education or training in early 
childhood education. Most provinces and territories have post secondary courses in early 
childhood education which are recogni2xd as a minimum qualification for regulated early 
childhood programs. A few universities in Canada offer degree programs in early childhood 
education which may be used towards qualifications in either pubhc school or regulated child 
care programs. Also a few universities, in collaboration with community colleges, offer a joint 
credential which both systems recognize. 

MONITORING AND ENFORCEMENT 

Monitoring and enforcing staff qualifications includes three broad activities: 

• determining legislation and regulations, and their implementation; 

• approving and monitoring recognized training programs; and 

• estabhshing and carrying out a process to determine equivalency. 

Various provincial and territorial jurisdictions have divided these tasks among the 
ministry responsible for licensing child care programs, other government bodies which may 
include representatives from outside government, or nongovernmental provincial organiza- 
tions. 

Provincial/territorial monitoring and enforcement of staff qualifications are as follows: 

British Columbia: The Provincial Child Care FadUties licensing Board, within the 
Ministry of Health, includes representatives of the Ministries of Health, Social Services and 
Housing and EducatiotL It is responsible for the registration of Early Childhood Educators. 

Alberta: The Ministry of Family and Social Services issues qualification certificates for 
all child care staff who are included in the staff-child ratio requirements. The specific train- 
ing required for each certificate level is stated in the regulations* The training programs are 
offered at accredited institutions. 

Saskatchewan: The Department of Social Services determines criteria and set quaUfi- 
cations for staff. 

Manitoba: The Manitoba Child Care Education Program Approval Committee is within 
the Department of Education. It indudes a senior consultant, representatives from a univer- 
sity, community college, the day care ofHce responsible for Ucensing child care settings, and 
the Manitoba Child Care Association. Post-secondary programs entitled to graduate students 
at the levels stipulate in the child care regulations must be approved by this commi^ee and 
are recognized in the legislation. 
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Ontario: Provincial child care advisors employed by the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services are responsible for ensuring staff in licensed child care settings meet minimum 
training requirements and registering complaints from parents or commimity members. The 
Association for Early Childhood Education, Ontario, has a contract with the provincial gov- 
ernment to assess equivalency of qualifications from outside of Ontario that are not included 
on a recognized equivalency Ust The AECEO also has a voluntary certification program for 
members who have an ECE diploma. 

Quebec L*Office des Services de garde a Tenfance sets the staff qualifications as part of 
the Uccnsing process and monitors their implementation. Early childhood training programs 
at CEGEPS and universities are identified in the legislation. 

New Bnmswidb There are no reqxiirements for staff qualifications. 

Nova Scotia: The Department of Education is responsible for training programs in post 
secondary institutions. The legislation doe^ not state specific training programs but the Depart- 
ment of Community Services ^vhich is responsible for Ucensing looks for training in early 
childhood education at a post secondary institution. 

Prince Edward Island: The Child Care FadUties Board includes seven members repre- 
senting the Department of Health and Social Services, the Department of Education, the Early 
Childhood Association, the general pubUc and one public officer. It certifies staff, sets staff 
qualification requirements and advises the Department of Health and Sodal Services regarding 
standards. 

Newfoundland: The Day Care and Homemaker Services Licensing Board has seven 
members including the director of Day Care and Homemaker Services, the director of child 
welfare, representatives fiom RehabiUtation and Recreation, Department of Education and the 
Department of Health. It is responsible to Ucense programs, certify staff and set qualifications 
for i^taff training. 

Yukon/NWT: Since there are no requirements tor staff qualifications, monitoring agen- 
cies do not include this in their mandate. 

The Canadian Child Day Care Federation (1991) has initiated a discussion on issues for 
post-secondary training and education programs. It has suggested possible core content and 
indicators of quaUty for deUvery of core content in early childhood teacher preparation pro- 
grams. 
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FUTURE DIRECTIONS 



A discussion of the future of staff working in child care settings begins with a predic- 
tion of three broad directions for the child care secton 

1. Regulated child care programs will continue to expand to support the labour 
market 

2. Early childhood education opportunities will gain recognition as one 
important strategy to improve education outcomes and Uteracy. 

3. An early childhood care and education system will begin to take shape that is 
pubUcly funded and accountable. 

Improving Solaries 

Child care operations are based on fcc-for-scrvicc with staff costs accounting for 75-90 
percent of a programs budget Herein lies the contradiction between quality programming 
and affordabiUty. Any improvements to salaries brings an increase in parent fees. 

In many provinces, small direct grants are available to regulated programs. However, 
this funding is not enough to significantly alter the low salary and benefit scenario. There 
must be a shift to pubUc funding of child care programs. Parents could still be asked to make 
a contribution based on family income but increased pubUc funds would ensure basic costs 
were met Ontario is one jurisdiction which has taken steps to introduce pay equity legisla- 
tion covering child care workers. The legislation is inadequate, largely because it does not 
stipulate that pay equity for this sector must be achieved within a reasonable time frame. 
However the proposed legislation docs extend coverage to female workplaces and provides 
100 percent public funding to address wage inequities. 

Unionization of child care staff applies pressure to improve salaries and benefits. 
Because improvements are often not possible within the current user &e system, unioniza- 
tion appUes further pressure to create a funded child care system. 

Qualification Requirements 

Child care legislation and regulations and post'-secondaiy education programs are 
within provincial and territorial jurisdiction. A new national child care program should 
respect provincial and territorial jurisdiction in estabUshing specific staffing requirements. 
At the same time, national standards can provide a policy framework to support a national 
child care system which meets the needs of children, families and Canadian society. 
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National standards for child care programs should ensure high quality care provided 
by trained sta£f in a regulated^ non-profit setting. Quality would best be ensured through 
national standards stipulating minimum staff qualification requirements. However^ specific 
training requirements, staff-child ratios and the physical environment should be determined 
within eacn province or territory, based on regiotial needs and the best available child devel- 
opment knowledge. 

Qualifications for child care staff must reflect the diversity c f child care services of- 
fered, the age range of children using the services, the continuum of individual children's 
abilities, and the growing multi-cultural, multi-lingual nature of Canadian society. 

It is essential that aboriginal communities be encouraged to define their own child 
care needs, including appropriate staff qualifications. 

Standards and Integration of Early Childhood Education Training 
Programs 

Early childhood education training programs should be designed to create opportuni- 
ties for further education and career options. 

The historical split between education and child care is artificial and ineffective. As 
the child care and education sectors coordinate and sometimes begin to merge programs for 
children and famiUes, the training programs must also be coordinated. Training programs 
for primary grade school teachers and child care staff should work together to build a com- 
mon base so individuals may more easily move back and forth between education and child 
care programs. A common training base would also bring child care and school programs 
closer together. 

Early childhood education training programs across provincial and territorial juris- 
dictions should offer similar course content and field practicuxmi approaches. The current 
two year early childhood education programs do provide similar subject areas and a general 
commitment to field practicuum experiences. 

However, it is often difficult for individuals with two-year early childhood education 
diplomas or certificates to receive any recognition towards additional formal educatiott The 
creation of bridges between early childhood education training programs and teacher train- 
ing and other univerrity degree programs would create career ladders and increased opportu- 
nities for child care staff. 
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Ensuring Accountability 



Practitioners and experts agree that staff in child care programs are critical to quality 
programs that promote healthy child development There is also considerable agreement that 
education in child development specific courses and experience contribute to improved staff 
performance. 

Therefore, a quality system of child care must estabUsh and monitor staff qualifica- 
tions and the training programs that grant the recognized qualifications. This can include 
entry level and experienced staff and pre^ervice and in-service training programs. 

But who should be the gatekeeper to the child care field or profession? Government, 
through legislation and Ucensing, can determine both the content of training programs and 
assume responsibility for on-going monitoring. Governments can create special purpose 
bodies that include representatives from the child care community. Or, provincial and 
territorial professional organizations can be granted legislative recognition to assimie some 
or all of these functions. 

SUMMARY 

This paper is only a beginning to a national discussion on human resources in child 
care. The conclusion is incomplete. Together, child care advocates can explore future direc- 
tions and the role of unions, professional organizations and educational institutions. Reach- 
ing an understanding on these issues will further assist us in reaching our goal of a univer- 
sally accessible, high quality, not for profit, system of child care serving all of Canada's 
children and their famiUes. 

J2ne BcitT^d is the past President of the Ontario Coalition for Better Child Care. She is 
the author of Child Care Management Guide: A Comprehensive Resource for Board 
of Directors and Child Care Unions and Employers and she is an instructor of early 
childhood education at George Brown College in Toronto. 
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/j hild care is an essential component of equality and social justice and a necessary pre- 
requisite in job creation) economic renewal and growth. A national child care strategy is 
also essential if we are truly committed to the equality of women. 

The other day, I got a call from a producer at the TV Ontario program Work Wcdc They 
were going to do a show on maternity leave» he said. And he wanted me on the program to argue 
that die government should subsidize business to hire women of childbearing age* After all, he 
said) they keep quitting to have babies and business just can't afford to hire them anymore. 

What shocked me most about thiS) was the total lack of understanding on the part of this 
TV producer of the importance of women of child bearing age in the paid work force. 



Children: An Investment in the Future 



If we assume childbearing age to be 25-44, women in this age group account for 56 
percent of the total female work force and 25 percent af the entire Canadian labour force. 
These arc the women who will bear the next generation of Canadians. There are 3.5-million 
women in this age group in the work force. It is their children who will pay our pensions, and 
their children who will work to contribute to economic growth and the production of goods 
and services that will ensure a decent standard of living for the rest of us in old age. 

Canada's children are an invaluable resource. It is therefore in the interests of all of us 
that we recogni^ the essential contribution that women who have children make to the well- 
being of us all and society as a whole. 

The lack of decent affordable child care services actually penalizes women with children. 
From the public policy point of view, we are stuck in the mind set that views having children as 
a private choice, and takes the position that anyone who chooses to have children should bear 
the consequences. For most women, this is a heavy price to pay. In a society supposedly commit- 
ted to women's equality, its an unacceptable position. 

More than threc^artcrs of all women of child bearing age are in the paid work force, 
and 81 percent of women in the age group 3544 are working outside their homes. We should 
not forget that the economy relies on their labour. If they were forced to go back to their 
homes, its safe to say our banks, hospitals, schools, department stores and offices would no 
longer be able to function. The incomes these women cam are essential to providing for their 
families. Without them, many more families would be living in poverty. 
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Economic Consequences of Child Bearing 



What happens to these women when society faik to provide them with accessible, af- 
fordable quality child care? 

Some of those women have to drop out of the work force when they have a child 
because affordable child care is not available. Their family suffers n immediate loss of 
income. But for the woman herself, there are more serious long-term tuasequences: 

Her career development is put on hold and she may never catch up again, even if shes 
able to return to work later when the child is in school; 

That interruption will affect her Ufetime earnings, so that when she gets to retirement, 
her Canada Pension Plan or Quebec Pension Plan benefit will be lower than it would 
otherwise 

And if she's lucky enough to have an employer-sponsored i>ension at work the interrup- 
tion of earnings may mean she won't get a pension at the end, or she caiLt afford to 
return to that employer because she won't be able to afford to make up the pension 
contributions she missed while she was away. 

The majority of women, however, don't take time out of the work force when they have 
children - except for a brief period of maternity leave. 

In 1991, 64 percent of mothers with prc-school children were in the paid work force. In 
fact, 62 percent of mothers with children under the age of three worked outside their homes - 
and most of them had full-time jobs. 

The lack of child care services has different consequences for these women. Because 
their are so few Ucenced child care spaces, 88 percent of these famiUcs must rely on unlicensed, 
informal child care arrangements that do not have to meet any standards and may not be very 
/ reliable. 

If you can't count on your child care arrangements, therell be consequences too. Unrc- 
Uable and unsatisfactory child care anangements will mean more time off and absenteeism. It 
will mean high stress levels because you are worried about the standard of care your child is 
getting. 

Without any poUdes for family responsibility leave - which I regard as an essential 
element in a national child care strategy - women who must take time off to deal with a sick 
child or a failure in their informal child care arrangements, generally have to use up their own 
sick leave or vacation time. The result is that a woman who is already doing double duty as a 
paid worker in the labour force and an unpaid worker in the home, ends up with less personal 
sick leave and less vacation time for herself than her co-workers who don't have childreiL 
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Apart from the impact of this on the health of women, there can be financial or eco- 
nomic consequences too. Where juggling work and family creates such stress and difficulty, 
many women stay in low-paying jobs with no prospects and no job security because they just 
don*t have the time or energy to cope with anything eke. That forced choice will also have 
negative impact on women's long-term economic well being. 

Even if she has the time or the energy to upgrade her skills or take further education or 
training, a woman may not be able to do so because quality child care is not available. 

The lack of child care forces some women to work part-time while their children are 
young or to share jobs. I know that job-sharing is often advocated as a way of dealing with the 
child care crisis, but we shouldn't forget that - just like part-time work - it involves a financial 
penalty for a parent with children. While some women may welcome the jolvsharing or part- 
time work because it gives them an opportunity to spend time with their children, only some 
families are able to afford that choice. A fairer option would be a national child care strategy 
that includes a variety of paid parental leaves and options^ such as shorter working hours with 
no loss of pay for parents with young children. 

If we are concerned about equality for women, we have to explore options that will not 
impose a financial penalty for childbearing. Such a penalty has immediate consequences in 
loss of income for a parent - usually a mother - with a young child. But it also results in long- 
term financial consequences - particularity m the ability of women to build up retirement 
savings to support themselves in old age. The high rates of poverty in elderly women illustrate 
this. The lack of a national child care strategy - one that includes a variety of paid parental 
leaves^ including leave for employees with family responsibilities - condemns women to an 
inferior economic status in our society. If we are really committed to the equahty of women, we 
can't allow this situation to continue. 

Child Care and Economic Policy 

It doesn't make sense from the point of view of economic policy either. Most econo- 
mists would argue that child care is a matter for sodal policy and has nothing to do with 
economic policy. This couldn't be further from the truth. 

These same economists are constantly telling us how important it is to invest in our 
human resource^ how a highly skilled worL force will be the key to our competitiveness in a 
global economy; and how important training will be to the economy of the nineties. 

How will womm take advantage of these opportunities if there is no reUable, affordable 
child care? Women 'iccount for 45 percent of our work force. If we don't acknowledge the 
importance of child care and parental leave policies to this huge segment of the work force, our 
economic policies and our ability to compete will be seriously hampered. 
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Its even in the interests of the private sector to acknowledge this too. Employers there are 
gradually coming around to the realization that bck of decent child care and family leave policies 
is affecting that famous bottom Une that is important to them. It is costing employers money - in 
high rates of absenteeism, in high job turnover and in reduced productivity* 

A national child care strategy would benefit employers too - and there may even be some of 
them who are ready to admit it 

But it would also bctkefit the children - the workers of the future. The studies show dearly 
the benefits to children of good quality child care and the importance of early childhood educa- 
tion to the subsequent development of individuals into healthy, well-adjusted dtizens who con- 
tribute effectively to sodety. Those studies also show the negative consequences of poor quality 
child care on the future devdopment of individuals. 

After all, if investment in human resources is the key to our success - as the economists tell 
us that it will be - dont we need to start thinking about investment in our children? Thdr early 
childhood devdopment will determine what kind of human resources Caiuda has as we enter the 
next century. 

Con We Afford It? 

Can we afford it? We always have to contend with the naysayers who argue that in times 
Uke these, we can*t afford equality, or that an economic recession is not the time to be talking 
about expensive sodal programs. 

But it seems we can still afford to spend about $12-billion a year on defence - in this post- 
cold-war era; we can afford to spend something Uke $10-billion a year in tax breaks to the higher- 
income earners who contribute to pension plans and RRSP^ we can afford to spend billions of 
dollars a year in tax breaks to investors. 

My estimate of the net cost a national, publidy funded child care program, a few years ago, 
put it at less than half of what we spend on defence, and probably only a third of what we spend 
in tax subsidies to investors and people who contribute to pension plans and RRSPs. We could 
afford a publidy-funded national child care system if we chose to make it a priority. Moving 
towards that pubUdy-funded system must be the core of our national child care strategy. 

A national child care strategy is essential if we want our economic poUcy to be successfuL 
And its essential if women are ever to achieve equality in our sodety. 

A national child care strategy must be the top priority for our agenda for the nineries. 

Monica Townson is an economic consultant based in Ottawa and Toronto. 
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hile it is true employer's interest in work-family issues appears to be growing, the 
growth is painfully slow, inconsistent, tenuous and painful This applies not only to 
differences from company to company but understanding and growth within individual 
organizations. 

In 1984» Ontario Hydro consciously chose to get directly involved in child care« That 
d-toicc has helped define our position as a family-friendly employer. But that doesn't mean that 
we haven't struggled to further define and Uve up to our role. 

This paper will provide you with a quick overview of our organization and what our 
experiences have been in the area of child care and other work and family issues. 

Ontario Hydro is a provincewide electric utility with over 100 work sites across Ontario 
and over 22,500 regular employees. Approximately 22 percent of our workforce is women. The 
majority of employees are represented by the Canadian Union of Pubhc Employees, Local 100(^ 
management and professional employees are represented by The Society. 

Some might think it strange that an organization with relatively few women would see the 
need to be responsive to work and family issues. But it was because we had so few that we started 
to pay attention to what we could do to attract more women, while keeping the ones we already 
employed. 

Demographics clearly show women as an increasingly important pool of talent In addi- 
tion, our ^forkers were begiiming to provide us with more and more indications of how their 
values and priorities were changing. They are still changing. I'd like to think we are better 
prepared to hsten and respond than we once were. 

I must tell you that in the ''Before Child Care" years, many people had dire predictions of 
the wrack and ruin that result of our acknowledging and addressing workers' family responsi- 
bilities. They had visions - that they were more than willing to share - of children tearing up 
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and down the halls, ruining meetings, and otherwise jeopardizing the business atmos- 
phere. In short, life as we knew it - and loved it (!!??) at Hydro would come to a 
crashing end. 

Workplace Child Care 

Now some years later we have a spectrum of policies and programs that help our 
workers manage their family responsibiUties. Our first step - the step that led us into 
other areas - was the provision of workplace child care. In 1985 we opened our Hrst 
Centre at our Head Office in downtown Toronto. Now we have four different Cen- 
tres in operation, each with its own character and management structure. 

To qualify for Hydro's support (which consists primarily of contributions to 
capital costs and ongoing support in the form of occupancy costs - heat, light, main- 
tenance and cleaning), proposed child care fadUties mus^ 

• be non-profit and provide for a high degree of parent involvement; 

• be self-sustaining after capital costs are met; the company does not 
subsidize parent fees or provide other operating grants; 

• give Hydro employees a priority in the admission policy but the centres 
are not be exclusively for our staff, 

• be accessible to people in all jobs, at all levels (with day care costs being 
what thiey are, this has been one of our toughest challenges. We haven't 
yet been able to satisfactorily address the needs of shift workers, although 
one of our centres is to have a home daycare component that might 
help). 

• pay close attention to potential impacts on the local community, 
particularly in terms of fees and salaries. ^ 

All our existing centres are a result of employee initiatives and are run by parent 
boards. Some of our centres are coK>perative ventures or partnerships but Ontario 
Hydro does not manage child care facilities* 

In other program areas, weVe tried parenting courses and offer video and print 
resources for parents through our Employment Equity resource centre* 

Insofar as poUdes are concerned, we have spedal accommodation for pregnant 
workers (aimed mainly at women working in trades and technical jobs); maternity, 
paternity and adoption leaver a variety of alternative work arrangements induding 
job sharing, reduced hours of work and leaves of absence. 
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Creating Cultural Change 



But in rhyming off these policies and programs, I want to emphasize that the true meas- 
ure of a company's family-friendly nature is not the number of programs and policies in place. 
Instead, the measure is attitude and what happens to the people in the organization - do they 
seek to use the policies and programs and what takes pbce when they do? Have we truly created 
a responsive, respectful workplace and not just a series of responsive, respectful programs? And 
looking at the bigger picture, are we helping create a responsive^ respectful s<kiety? 

We are doing some things right, but we have to grow with the concept and not get stuck 
in the organizational cement that allows program development but not cultural change. 

To help effect our culture change, we went to our people to find out their needs and what 
they thought we were doing well - and not so welL From all parts of the province, all different 
kinds of jobs and work situations, backgrounds and life circumstances, people contributed to 
our information-gathering. They participated in focus groups, they wrote us letters, they called 
us up. 

What we got back was interesting. As we had anticipated, people didn't necessarily want 
more policies and programs (although there were some definite ideas expressed). What they 
felt would be more significant was the creation of a truly supportive culture. In £ict, both 
managers and employees felt that this culture was going to be absolutely essential to productiv- 
ity. Now this P word is a word that very much makes senior management's ears perk up. 

We know what wc need to have a happy, productive workforce; workers need more time 
and flexibility. They need to be trusted to manage their work time and family responsibilities 
in order to achieve the best results in both areas. They need to be able to talk honertly and 
openly about their competing responsibilities in short, family issues must be legitimized in 
the workplace. 

To get to this, what are some of the specific things needed? First and foremost, we need 
education and training for everyone - supervisors and employees - education and training that 
will empower individuals and promote joint problem*solving. We do need enhancement of 
our child car^ however workplace child care does not suit everyone nor can we make it broadly 
available. Shifting work patterns and the requirements to travel or woik long hours will also 
require some reworking of attitudes and systems. We need a family responsibility leave policy 
very badly (probably the single largest gap in our supports, employees tell us. No surprise!). 
We need to somehow address eldercare responsibilities and family relocations. We need more 
alternative work arrangements - more people legitimately using them and more options. 
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As an organization, we mu£t go beyond our walls to partnerships in the community and 
networking with othe ; in pushing for broader change. Organizational change will be fadhtated 
and enhanced by change on a larger scale. That means participating in whatever consultation 
processes there are - and when there aren*t processes, letting the powo's that be know what we need 
and want them! Not only do we try to do this as an organization but we encourage individuals 
and ad hoc groups to take action as welL 

Complementary Govemment Programs 

To sum up the role of business then, we can help employees achieve balance and satis&ction 
in their professional hves. But we see ourselves as complementing govenmient programs - and 
ideally a comprehensive system - not fiUing voids. 

We are in a good position to help identify to policy makers what the needs and direction 
should be. We can be a catalyst and an agent for change. But we do need guidance and support 
in this area because it isn*t part of our every day business. Speaking of our everyday business, the 
very fact that it is becoming increasingly difficult - what with economic constraints, changing 
leadership, pohtical whim, eta, - makes efforts in the area of work and family even more impera- 
tive and challenging. 

Many things can hold us back but we don't want to (indeed can't afford to) let them. So how 
can we mainstream the issue and keep it in the agenda? 

In cooperation with our unions and other employee groups, we have an obligation as an 
organization to keep on top of what our employee needs are - and, as best we can, try to anticipate 
what they will be. We can link work and family issues with other business objectives like continu- 
ous quality improvement, productivity and health and safety. In so doings we can encourage a 
more integrated, humanistic approach to decision-making. Tve already mentioned the impor- 
tance of joint problem-solving and the move away from programmatic solutions to a more strate- 
gic, holistic approach. 

But, quite frankly, employers can help all too few people. For the most part, only those 
fortunate enough to be in the employ of a responsive employer (at a time when they most need 
the responsiveness) can benefit Clearly, this is not enough. 

In the interests of achieving a comprehensive spectrum of child care choices and supports 
that are accessible and affordable, we as employers should be directing energy to effecting broader 
change. Success within our walls is tenuous and diminished without success on this broader, 
more far-reaching scale. 

Recognizing and picking up the challenges of social responsibility - not to mention trying 
to shape public policy - may not sit comfortably with some businesses and industries. I encourage 
employers to try ... even if its only a matter of a few tentative baby steps at first I encourage those 
of you who are in different roles as advocates to knock on our doors, guide us into this arena and 
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coach us 07 e we get there. As a company that's been iuvolved and wants to stay involved^ we 
see this kind of collaboration as not only energizing but essential 

These are the efforts of one organization to create a responsive, respectful work environ- 
ment But even a proliferation of family-friendly companies will not do the job. The truth is 
they cannot even sttart to do the job if they aren't operating in a family-friendly social and 
poHtical environmmt - one that cares about and values children. 

Kim Taylor is the Employment Equity Manager, Program Development and Support at 
Ontario Hydro. 
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n t is no secret that at the communitjr level, child care looks like something that 
^ has happened rather than something that was planned, we see quite a variety of child 
care resources, settings and sponsors. It is a mixed bag of pubUc, private non-profit, and 
commercial service^ and informal arrangements. 

The development of this mixed bag owes itself to many social and economic forces, 
but can be viewed largely as the result of child care straddUng two different poUcy directions. 
These directions are the private market direction and the pubUc service direction. 

It is clear that the private market orientation^ even when propped up through public 
subsidies, regulations and so on, has failed to deUver an adequate supply of good quality, 
comprehensive, accessible and affordable child care. So we continue to have a crisis in child 
care. The only viable direction is that of child care as a pubUc service. But what are the impli- 
cations for the structure and management of service deUveiy at the community level if we 
pursued a national public service direction in child care? 

To answer that quesdon lets look at a few of the features of public services. Then let us 
assume that a revolution has occurred in the House of Commons and in the Provincial Legis- 
latures across Canada. We will assume that they are desperate to fund and build a national and 
pubUc system of child care, but simply can't figure out what that might mean at the commu- 
nity leveL 

Differences Between Public and Market Services 

Public services tend to be different from the business activities of private markets in at 
least two ways. 

First, funds are largely raised through taxes and used to maximi2e pubUc benefits 
valued, defined and owned by the pubUq and funding is directed toward in this activity. The 
process of defining and maximizing a pubUc benefit is democratically controlled and is a non- 
profit activity. In contrast, the commercial activities of the market involv«^ private funds for 
benefits that are privately defined and controlled. Commercial activities are directed towards 
making a profit 
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Second, businesses distribute their goods and services through the market, (that is, those 
who want and can afford them at a particular price). Access to goods and services depends 
very much on an individual's income, and quality is largely seen as a private responsibility, 
(buyer beware). In contrast the public services can make sdected goods and services (for 
example, child care) broadly accessible to the community for the common good. Public 
services can redistribute resources to ensure greater equity. 

Greater equity is achieved through redistribution by reducing disparities in the share 
of resources and by sharing various contingencies in life. For example, the redistributive im- 
pact of public programs and services can result in a net traixsfer of wealth and resources from 
upper to lower income groups. They can also, for example, redistribute from those without 
children to those with children and thereby recognize the extraordinary importance, costs, 
and responsibility of raising children. 

It is virtually impossible to say how child care should be run and by whom locally 
without deciding how it is funded. In a public system, it would be largely funded through the 
tax base. In a market system it would be largely funded through a price mechanism such as 
parental user fees for service. 

For th ' purpose of discussion, let us assume that the revolution included a decision 
to fund a narioaal child care system through the most progressive tax bases: federal and 
provincial taxes. In doing so there is greater equity because the child care services used by all 
income groups are mainly paid for through a progressive tax system (that is, the higher your 
income, the higher your taxes). There is also greater equity because taxes from those without 
children, or from those whose children have grown up, are used to help pay for the services 
and reduce the present costs to adults raising the next generation of children. 

Alter The ^'Revolufion'' 

So what happens after the revolution and a federal and provincial decision to pub- 
licly fund child care? Because both the federal and provincial governments are politically 
accountable for how and on what they spend we can assume that along with government 
funding comes a much stronger govenmient presence in terms of accountability for the plan- 
ning and for the standards of child care services. Where does this leave the mixed bag of 
services in the community? 

There are two broad options. The first is for the state, probably the province, to 
direcdy plan and run child care services. This would be an enormous step. The second and 
more likely option is for the state to share the planning and delivery of child care with other 
community organizations. But these organizations must be structured and operate in a way 
that is consistent with the features of a public service. 
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There are at least two problems. First the public planning of child care is fairly lim- 
ited. The distribution of child care to date has largely been determined by market principles, 
though augmented with some public funding and planning. How will nationil and provincial 
funding and planning dovetail with regional and local planning when in the past there has 
been little of either? 

The second problem is that child care is deUvered through a peculiar hybrid of mar- 
ket and public oriented services. The implications for the structure and management of pub- 
licly funded services at the community level is that those organizations would be able to relate 
to senior levels of govement^ be publicly and democratically controlled; and be non-profit 
School boards, municipalities and regional govenmients are the most public of local organiza- 
tions. They could have the least difficulty adapting. Commercial child care and the informal 
sector are largely market oriented and private. They are the least public and would need to 
adapt a good deal Non-profit organizations with community based boards are near public, 
and possess a unique history and role in terms of the delivery of public services. Let's take a 
closer look at private non-profits. 

A Closer Look At Private Noii-Pr<»fits 

The types of private non-profits and their functions today are many and varied. Foun- 
dations, charities, social planning councils, child welfare organizations, non-profit and coop- 
erative housing, settlement houses, universities, advocacy groups, hospitals, community health 
centres, legal clinics, and of course child care programs, are some of the many types of commu- 
nity based non-profit organizations. Though some of these organizations are funded privately, 
many are government funded and regulated, but not govenmicnt operated. 

"Community based private social welfare organizations emerged in force in Canada at 
the turn of the century..." and prior to the emergence of the welfare state later on in the 20th 
century. There were conservative, progressive and radical constituencies within this turn of the 
century movement For example, Toronto's Associated Charities, founded in the 1880s, was 
modelled on London*s Charity Organization Society and were advocates of the noblesse oblige 
imperative. They warned the wealthy to provide for the poor or they would rise up and seize 
their wealth. They viewed charity as way of preventing state intervention. 

On the other hand, other organizations emerged with much different views of the 
role of the state and voluntary organizations. This period is noted for the rise of middle class 
professions in education, nursing and social worL The entiance of these ambitious professions 
stimulated social reform and a more specialized, knowledge bascdi and systematic interest in 
the programs and communities served. Other organizations, such as the Settlements, worked at 
community organizing and promoting citizen participation and democracy. They were active 
in lobbying for major policy schemes such as unemployment insurance and mothers* allow- 
anccs« At the same time, through their organizations the community was kept close to social 
welfare needs and planning. 
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All of these elements remain in the non-profit private sector today. Some organizations 
are quite conservative and have a charitable orientation, while others promote democratic com- 
munity involvement, social action, innovative service dcUveiy, policy advocacy and policy devel- 
opment It is worth noting that non-profit organizations are also held relatively in high regard by 
Canadians. They are seen as being well run and their honesty and ethical standards are rated 
highly. 

One of the unsung successes of many private non-profit child care oi^ganizadons has been 
the development of parent majority boards of directors, or parent advisory groups in programs 
sponsored by other non-profit organizations. In addition to promoting dtizen participation, this 
practice is important to: 

• enabling parents* participation in their children's upbringing 

* making services directly accountable to a parent majority; and, 

* reflecting the needs and wishes of diverse communities and neighbourhoods. 

The accomphshment of greater service user control over service delivery is one thst 
should be taken notice of by other community based organizations. In any event, many private 
non-profit child care organizations could easily become part of a public system because they are 
democratically run, non-profit, and, there is plenty of precedence in terms of other sectors. They 
may not be as public as schools and municipalities, hovrever, to the extent they reflect the commu- 
nity and involve parents specifically around child care, they are closer to the community and that 
particular interest 

Regional and Local Planning 

How will lutional and provincial fimding and planning dovetail with regional and local 
planning? If national and provincial fiinds are used, then all local or^mizations (munidplities, 
school boards, non-profit organizations) will be transfer payment organizations. Regional and 
local plaiming mechanisms and decisions must relate to senior level govenmient directions and 
accountability. It will be incumbent upon senior levels of govenmaent to provide a firamework 
within which regional and local platming can occur. 

Private non-profit organizations generally do not serve entire regions, whereas munid- 
paliticc and school boards generally do. Non-profit groups tend to be neighbourhood based, 
multitudinous and isolated fiom one another. If they are to play a role in planned and account- 
able service delivery at a broader level, then resources will be required to organize them on a sector 
wide basis. A mechanism developed to address the local plaiming and dehvcry process may need 
to accommodate many players, which could seem awkward. However, the grass roots demoaacy 
and advocacy for which many private noio-profits are known would enrich a process that, before 
the revolution, was left to market prindples propped up by government 
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Conclusion 

Following the rcvoludonary decision at the national and provincial level to fund 
and build a national and public system of child care, we can assume that local service delivery 
will require drastic change. Child care programs must be as pubUc or near pubUc as possible. 
Greater cooperation and accountability for the planning and delivery of child care will be 
required of senior and lower levels of government, and, of non-profit organizations. 



Endnotes 
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Allen, R. ^ ThcSodd Passion: Religion and Sodsd Reform in Canada, 1914'1928'Xoxonto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1971. 

Lappin« B.W. Staiges In The Development of Community Organization Work as a Social 
Work Method, DSW Thesis, University of Toronto, 1965 

Sutherland, N. Children In English-Canadian Society Toronto: University of Toronto 
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$5 


$ 
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#011 


copy (m) 


@ 


$3 


$ 


#028 


#012 


copy i*^) 


@ 


$5 


$ 


#029 


#013 


copy (m) 
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$5 
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#030 
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#031 
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copy (iei) 
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$ 
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$3 
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. copy {it) 
_ copy (ws) 
. copy (ies) 
. copy (im) 
^ copy (it) 
_ copy r»M) 
»copy {it) 
. copy (it) 
_ copy {it) 
. copy {it) 
- copy {it) 
^ copy {it) 
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^ copy {it) 
.copy Cms) 
_ copy {it) 



@ 
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$1^ $_ 

$3 $_ 

$7.50 $_ 

$3 $ 



$5 

$5 

$5 

$3 

$5 

$3 

$5 

$3 

$3 

$3 

$ 

$ 



$_ 
$_ 
$_ 
$_ 
$_ 

$^ 
$_ 
$_ 
$_ 
$_ 
$_ 
$ 



Namtt: 



Address: 



Phone ( )_ 
Enclosed $ 



□ Cheque 

□ Moster Card No. Expiry Date_ 



Order Subtotal 

Shipping & Handlino $1.50 per brief 
Bulk Rate Discount* 
7% GST 
Total 



*Bulk rate discount of 20% available Ar orders of 
25 or more. Delimy not included in discount price. 
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